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Diarp of the GAeek. 


, Dr. Wooprow Witson has been nominated as the 
| Presidential candidate of the Democrats, and, in spite of 
» aclose and prolonged contest, his party has maintained its 

Hetohesion. A united Democratic Party, with an unim- 

hably Progressive candidate, of high character and 
sllectual distinction, will face the disrupted Republi- 
ins with a conservative candidate of a somewhat color- 
§ personality, who represents nothing but the barren 
ory of the party machine over Mr. Roosevelt’s 

| ism. The convention at Baltimore sat three days 
Plonger than was expected, balloting endlessly till far 
past midnight, until at last, under Mr. Bryan’s in- 
Hiluence, Mr. Champ Clark’s following, originally larger 
p than Governor Wilson’s, melted gradually away. Mr. 
Bryan destroyed the “ favorite’’ because he was the 
Rominee of Tammany, and at the end, on Tuesday night, 
= the forty-sixth “ round,”’ Tammany alone was true to 
im. Dr. Wilson was finally adopted with acclamation. 
* * * 

Tue “ platform ” is conservative in a constitutional 
ase, ignoring Mr. Roosevelt’s nostrums of initiative, 
erendum, and recall, and proposing to forbid even 
wond-term candidatures. It retains the old Demo- 
tic doctrine of State rights. It makes its bid for Pro- 

BFessive support by promising (1) labor legislation and 
m® creation of a Labor Ministry, and (2) the abandon- 
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ment of high protection and the gradual return to a 
tariff for revenue only. Such a programme may mean 
something, because there is the firm and honest per- 
sonality of Dr. Wilson behind it. Mr. Roosevelt 
declares that he means to persist in his candidature, a 
decision which only Mr. Taft need regret. 

* ” * 

On Thursday, Mr. Borden arrived in England at the 
head of a distinguished delegation of Canadian Ministers. 
Sensational reports of Canadian naval plans are denied, 
but Mr. Borden declared generally that Canada was 
resolved to take her ‘‘ full share of the glorious mission 
of Empire,’’ and indeed it seems that the Conservatives 
have quite forgotten their traditional distrust of Im- 
perialism. Some minor matters connected with copy- 
rights, cables, and mail services will be discussed, and 
there are also negotiations due with France. But the 
main purpose of the delegation is, of course, to consider 
the naval problem, and to conciliate the rival theories of 
local defence and Imperial responsibilities. Mr. Churchill 
has already, for the time being, settled that question with 
Australia and New Zealand, and in dealing with Canada 
he has, on the whole, a simpler problem to face. 

* * * 

THe result of the Ilkeston election is a not 
unexpected exception to the steadying effect which recent 
by-elections have exercised on Liberal fortunes. Colonel 
Seely has indeed been returned by a majority of 1,211, 
but this is less than a third of the majority which he ob- 
tained in December, 1910, while the Tory poll has been 
increased by 1,892 votes. It is admitted that this result 
was in the main due to the transference of Labor votes 
from the Liberals to the Tories, in default of a Labor 
candidate. In the present mood of Labor, Colonel Seely, 
with his many good qualities, was not the best fighting 
candidate for a miners’ constituency. His promotion re- 
inforced the Imperialist and Moderate section of the 
Cabinet, already predominant. He appears to have been 
out of sympathy with the new land policy, or to have 
made only one brief reference to it, and, rightly or 
wrongly, he was thought to have favored a resort to the 
military in the railway strike. His candidature, there- 
fore, was used as a form of anti-Liberal Labor demonstra- 
tion, but its meagre result brings no grist to the Tory 
mill. 

” * * 

FurtHER developments in the Liberal-Labor situa- 
tion have since taken place. Two members have died 
during the week—Mr. Enoch Edwards, a veteran of the 
Miners’ Federation, and Mr. W. S. B. McLaren, a 
Liberal of real distinction and personality. Mr. 
Edwards was, of course, a member of the Labor Party, 
whose Whip applied in due course for the issue of a new 
writ for Hanley. The Liberal Whips, however, decided 
to claim the seat for the party, apparently on the ground 
that Mr. Edwards was once a Liberal member, that he 
had been sustained by a Liberal organisation, that the 
seating of a Liberal for Hanley would restore the Liberal- 
Labor compact for Staffordshire—negotiated by Lord 
Gladstone—to its original form, and that there had been 





many recent Labor attacks on Liberal seats. 
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In brief, the policy is one of reprisals, and as such we 
think it compares unfavorably with Lord Gladstone’s more 
patient and more successful tactics. The anti-Labor 
members of the House welcome it, and the extremists of 
the Labor men show a similar spirit. The Labor Party 
at first suggested the rather theatrical expedient of with- 
drawing from the House while the Hanley and Crewe 
elections were in progress, but this has since been 
modified. They have also nominated candidates for 
Crewe as well as for Hanley. The result of all these 
manceuvres would seem to be that while good generalship 
could have saved both seats for progress, bad tactics stand 
to lose them. The Liberal Press is very cold to the new 
departure. 

* + * 

An old trouble has befallen British agriculturists in 
a return of foot-and-mouth disease, which has broken out 
on a farm at Swords, in County Dublin, and been carried 
by Irish cattle shipped to Liverpool and Holyhead. 
Thence it has been traced to various places in Northum- 
berland, Yorkshire, and Leicestershire. The Board of 
Agriculture has taken drastic measures to prevent 
further infection. It has stopped the importation of 
Irish cattle, has closed the Royal Show at Doncaster to 
the exhibits of cattle, sheep, and pigs, and has forbidden 
the removal of cattle in the county of Dublin and the 
adjoining districts. There is some hope that the pro- 
gress of the disease has been stayed (on Thursday twenty- 
seven cases had been reported), and one or two of the 
earlier restrictions have already been relaxed, so that 
cattle from Ireland can now be landed for immediate 
slaughter at certain English and Scottish ports. 

* * © 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer delivered a lively 
attack at Woodford on Saturday on the society anarchists 
who claimed not merely to prescribe the laws which they 
would obey, but divided the people into two classes— 
one of which obeyed the laws it liked, while the other 
must obey the laws whether it liked them or not. Such 
people seemed to look upon law as an institution to pro- 
tect their property, their privileges, and their sport, and 
to keep the working classes in order. If the law for insur- 
ing the poor people against sickness was to be optional, 
what about the law for the protection of game, or the law 
of rent, or of sanitation? In logic, such people would say 
of the great Sanitation Act of Disraeli, ‘‘ Fancy having 
drains! We have done without them in this country 
from the days of Julius Cesar.’’ Society’s attitude to- 
wards the Insurance Act, added Mr. George, was that of 
men who, because they considered a lifeboat fell short of 
the perfect type, refused to launch it, and fell to reviling 
the crew. 

+ . * 

As for the insurance of domestic servants, the 
State would contribute to that end alone three 
millions a year—a greater boon than any community 
had ever conferred on a single industrial class. We 
understand, by the way, that the Government expect to 
have about eight million people insured in approved 
societies by the time that the Act comes into operation. 
This will be conclusive. The Council of the British 
Medical Association have published a report of their 
latest negotiations with the Insurance Commissioners, 
which shows that the Government are willing to give the 
doctors better terms, but that they cannot agree to the 
8s. 6d. scale demanded. 


* * * 


A FINAL, though unsuccessful, attempt was made on 
Monday to secure a meeting between the representatives 





of the employers and the workers in the Port of 
London. Mr. O’Grady moved a resolution to this effect, 
but, though it was carried, its usefulness was practically 
negatived by the Prime Minister’s refusal to support it. 
Mr. Asquith repeated his view that Government 
must be chary of intervention in labor disputes, and 
that they should not act till they were tolerably sure of 
success, or until the general interest of the community 
was involved. Mr. Bonar Law, who followed, drew from 
Mr. Asquith a statement that he did not intend to vote; 
whereupon the Tory leader moved an amendment, com- 
mitting the House to non-intervention in the strike, 
and taking over the Prime Minister’s doctrine of State 
“ detachment and neutrality.” 


* * * 


Tuis Tory resolution with a Liberal face was 
more than the Ministerial party could stand, and 
Mr. Law’s ingenious move was defeated by 45 
votes. The majority was made up of Liberal, 
Labor, and Nationalist votes. A similar combination 
secured the victory of the O’Grady motion, which was 
supported by Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Burns, Mr, 
McKenna, Sir Rufus Isaacs, Mr. Masterman, and other 
Ministers, while Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Harcourt, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Samue!. Mr. Runciman, and 
Mr. Pease followed the Prime Minister and abstained. 
Meantime, while the Government and Parliament fold 
their hands, we hear dreadful stories of the misery which 
reigns in the East End, and of the desperate plight of 
the women and children. 


* * ” 


A curious debate on military policy took place on 
Thursday, on a motion by Mr. Amery to reduce Colonel 
Seely’s salary by £100. Mr. Amery’s speech consisted of 
a flighty argument for conscription, based, with much 
assurance, on the suggestion that it was “ common 
ground ” (between whom?) not only that we must main- 
tain our naval supremacy against Germany, but that the 
domination of Europe by a military Power which was 
also our rival at sea must make that supremacy im- 
possible ; that therefore we were bound, as a matter of 
“ vital interest,’ to ‘ maintain” France as an “ inde 
pendent” Great Power; and that in certain con- 
tingencies, we must assist France with an “ adequate” 
army. 

* * * 

THE undoubted inference was that we could. not 
support Mr. Amery’s foreign policy with the force which 
Mr. Amery described as an “ incidental by-product of our 
recruiting and drafting arrangements,” 7.e., of our plans 
for “ maintaining,’’ not France, but the British Empire. 
Colonel Seely treated this rhodomontade with more 
seriousness than it deserved, repeated Lord Haldane’s 
statement that only a maximum of 70,000 men could 
possibly secure a landing on these shores, declared that 
aeroplanes and submarines were making invasion harder 
than ever, and on conscription said, cryptically, that the 
country need not at present think of it, “ nor till after 
the next war.’’ From beginning to end of the debate, 
not one word was said in favor of economy. 


* * * 


Liserats can read the last White Paper on Persis 
with a wintry gleam of satisfaction. If the Foreigt 
Office had only used earlier the language about 
Russian action which Sir George Buchanan, our An- 
bassador at St. Petersburg, employed last January to M. 
Sazonoff, the situation might have been saved. Sir 
George remonstrated strongly on the execution of the 
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Sikat-el-Islam, said that it was a “ most unfortunate | fire uponthem. It is not unlikely that the extremists of 


, 


occurrence,’ 
India, and in London, and added that a Russian occupa- 
tion of Teheran would put a “severe strain’’ on the 
Anglo-Russian understanding. In much weaker lan- 
guage Sir Edward Grey pleaded, in February, for a 
Russian withdrawal from Kazvin on the ground that the 
Persian Government was now friendly to Russia. On 
the whole, this firmer tone succeeded. 


* * * 


THE question of our naval policy in the Mediter- 
ranean was raised in the Lords on Tuesday in an undis- 
tinguished speech by Lord Selborne, to which Lord Crewe 
returned a non-committal answer. Lord Selborne de- 
manded a battle squadron based on Malta, and also the 
strengthening of its garrison. Lord Crewe quite 
gratuitously diverged into a comparison of our strength 
in Dreadnoughts with that of all the European Powers 
together. We shall have (excluding the colonial ships) 
24 as against 21 in March, 1913, but in 1914 only 30 
against 39, and in 1915 only 36 against 51. All this lay 
outside the terms of the challenge, and was made more 
ominous by Lord Crewe’s statement that we should have 
to revise some of our formulas. Three schools, he said, 
exhausted the possibilities of dealing with this situation 
—those who would build at all cost for predominance, 
those who would contract an alliance, and those, finally, 
who would trust to chance to find us support in any given 
crisis in any particular sea. He appeared to reject all 
three solutions, and promised a further statement later. 
Lord Lansdowne followed, and dwelt chiefly on the risk 
from capture to our trade in the Mediterranean. 


* * * 


THaT a grave situation confronts the Young Turks 
in Albania and Macedonia is certain, and their prepara- 
tions suggest that the more alarmist version of the facts 
cannot be far removed from the truth. The course of 
events, so far, reads like a repetition of the Young Turk 
revolt itself, though obviously the consequences cannot be 
thesame. It is said that a widespread conspiracy against 
the Young Turks aimed at a military rising on July 
24th, the anniversary of the Revolution of 1908. Now, 
as then, the Albanians play a part in it; and now, as 
then, it broke out prematurely. All that is certainly 
known is that a part of the Monastir garrison has “ taken 
to the hills,’’ and it is said to include fifty officers of 
Turkish race and twenty Albanian officers, with some 
men. This force, and others acting with it, are at large 
in the South Albanian highlands. Rumor speaks of 
sympathetic movements at Dibra (which is always on the 
edge of revolt) and at Djakova. More serious by far is 
the news that the more or less loyal garrison of Monastir 
will not march against the rebels, and has sent a sort of 
ultimatum to the Cabinet demanding, oddly enough, the 
total withdrawal of officers from politics. 


* * * 


From the action of the Cabinet we may deduce how 
grave the peril is. It has hastily introduced a Bill to 
embody the Monastir demand, which is aimed, of course, 
at the soldiers who “run’’ the Committee. It is also 
forwarding Asiatic regiments in hot haste to Salonica and 
Monastir, a costly step, which betrays its belief that 
the once devoted Macedonian troops are no longer to be 
trusted. Abdul Hamid tried that expedient, and it 
failed him. Some regiments have refused to sail and, as 
in 1908, we hear that the new battalions, so soon as they 
touch European soil, become infected with the politics 
of their comrades and begin to declare that they will not 


which would be execrated in Persia, in | 








the Cabinet, Djavid and Talaat Beys, with Marshal 
Mahomed Shefket, may be forced to resign, and that 
some sort of devolution, and perhaps new elections, will 
follow in Albania and Macedonia. The sudden and 
premature death of Dr. Milovanovitch, who had become 
the indispensable head of the Servian Foreign Office, is a 
minor reason for pessimism. He was much the sanest 
and the ablest man whom the corrupt and passionate 
politics of Belgrade had produced for many a long year. 


* x * 


Tue Tsar and the Kaiser met in the Baltic on Tues- 
day, and the usual speculations attend the encounter. 
A semi-official article in the “ Kélinsche Zeitung ’’ denies 
that the idea of detaching Russia from the Triple 
Entente is any part of the Kaiser’s purpose, which it 
defines as a “ strengthening of the more trustful relation- 
ships initiated at Potsdam.’’ One could hardly deny and 
affirm the same thing in a single statement with greater 
skill. Russia, as M. Sazonoff made evident in his last 
Duma speech, belongs in fact to both groups. The two 
monarchs will presumably give some concrete application 
to their mutual trust. Some suggest that the Tsar will 
call in the Kaiser to help him to end the Italo-Turkish 
war ; others suggest that the Kaiser will try to bring him 
into line with Austria to maintain the Balkan status quo. 
More interesting is the guess that the naval situation in 
the Baltic will come up for review. Dr. Schiemann has 
made it clear that Germany is decidedly anxious because 
of the threatened restoration of the Russian navy. 
Another, and perhaps more plausible, view is that the 
German armor-barons are only anxious to secure their 
share of the Russian naval contracts. 


* * * 


Lorp RosEeBERY made one of his imposing speeches 
in welcoming the great Imperial Universities Congress, 
which opened in London on Tuesday. He seemed to 
think that the chief function of these bodies was to 
supply candidates for the governments, parliaments, and 
corporations of the Empire, “honorable,” “ incor- 
ruptible,” “strenuous” men. The whole world was in 
the throes of travail to produce something new, and for 
that reason it had special need of the “ character ’’ and 
“virtues ’’ that Universities furnished. The question, 
however, which the Congress raises is whether the Empire 
and the world have not more need of the newer than the 
older type of University man ; or whether its hopes do not 
lie in a combination of the two kinds of moral and intel- 
lectual training. Lord Rosebery added that he “ did not 
ask so much for brains.’’ But we should have thought 
the running of the Empire depended quite as much on 
brains as on ‘‘ character,’’ and that it wanted freshness 


in both categories. 
* - * 


Lorp Courtney attains his eightieth year to-day. 
We tender our congratulations to the statesman on 
whom more than on any of his contemporaries should 
descend Gladstone’s popular title of the Grand Old Man. 
Not that Lord Courtney is old in spirit, but that while 
he represents the best matured thought about political 
life, he is always ready to place his wisdom and experi- 
ence at the service of new ideas. Above all, a noble 
honesty and disinterestedness, a noble zeal for truth and 
fair-dealing among men, a noble independence of judg- 
ment, have always characterised him. In these qualities 
he stands alone, and at a high eminence, raised above 
the vulgarity and the falseness of public life. May he 
live long to illustrate them ! 
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Politics and Affairs. 


“HAST THOU KILLED AND TAKEN 
POSSESSION ?” 

WE are not surprised to witness the movement of concern 
in the Tory press at the notion of a definite raising of the 
land question by the Liberal Party. For whoever speaks 
of land in British politics not only raises a tremendous 
social and economic issue, but awakens memories of one of 
the deepest wrongs that the poor of any clime or country 
ever suffered at the hands of the rich. Men and women 
are still living in English villages who remember the 
Corn Laws; others there are whose fathers have told 
them of the Enclosures; while many must have heard 
of the riots of 1830, to commemorate which there lies 
in a Hampshire churchyard the body of one of the victims, 
a hapless boy, solemnly interred by his neighbors, whose 
execution was a foul blot on English law and on a still 
famous English family. The whole story of the Enclosure 
Acts, as they affected the laborers, has recently been told 
in a book* of the greatest power to move the conscience 
and awaken the energies of the nation. If, therefore, 
we are to consider the land question once more, 
the inquest must be held with strict regard to the form 
in which English land was widely held up to the 
earlier years of the nineteenth century. If rights are 
to be conferred on the people, we must keep in view the 
rights of which they have been despoiled. We know 
that the village of to-day is composed, so far as the main 
body of its workers are concerned, of landless laborers. 
We know also that the village of a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty years ago was largely composed of men owning 
land or possessing common rights in land. How did the 
change take place? 


By a class possessing all power—with the Crown, in 
Parliament, in the Church, in the Courts, on the Bench, 
in the schools and Wniversities—seizing the one power 
which the people possessed, their stake in the soil of 
their birth. The aristocracy of England ruled it. They had 
won their victory over the Crown ; they had repudiated 
their feudal obligations to the State and the poor. 
They had everything but the Naboth’s vineyard—the 
common land of England—which they coveted. No 
illustration of their might could be more remarkable 
than the fact that by two or three thousand Acts of 
Parliament, with nought to stay their hand but a few 
protesting voices and a petty rising, which their 
lawyers put down with an iron hand, they abolished 
common rights over six million acres, and turned this 
lost heritage to their profit in the years which saw 
Europe swept by the French Revolution. Nor did their 
powers stop there. The first act of their policy destroyed 
the morale of the village laborer. Its second, which was 
like to the first, turned a free community into a race 
of paupers. The repeal of the Corn Laws kept the wolf 
from the laborer’s door, but his lot has remained a 
dependent one for a generation after the concession of 
the vote; and the stamp of the Enclosure Acts rests 


*“The Village Laborer, 1760-1832.’ By J. L. and Barbara 
Hammond. (Longmans.) The student should also consult Mr. 
Jesse Collings’s trenchant volume on “ Land Reform” (Longmans), 
— reaches the same conclusions on the subject of the Enclosure 
Acts. 





to-day on the half-tilled fields and mean and scanty 
cottages of rural England. 

The Enclosure Acts were framed in the interests of 
two classes, the landowners and the tithe-owners. They 
were used to turn the common fields, strips, and wastes 
into arable farms, whose produce, under Protection and 
a new and no doubt superior form of culture, yielded them 
wealth and splendor and the government of an Empire. 
Their victims were the small farmers, the cottagers, the 
squatters. Their leaders were the Marlboroughs, the 
Abingdons, the Barings, the Lansdownes of the early 
nineteenth century. Their procedure was manifold, and 
was directed to one end. They assigned outright whole 
tracts of common to the Lord of the Manor and the 
impropriator of the tithes. They took from the mass 
of the commoners all effective power of petition or 
protest. They gave them no representation on the Com- 
missions, which were often named by the promoters 
of the Bills. They rejected all kinds of enclo- 
sure which would have given the small men com- 
pensation in the form of suitable allotments, secured to 
them by a corporate local holding. They imposed the 
heavy obligation of fencing the re-arranged lands, so that 
the wretched commoner, who had lost the right of grazing 
for his cow and sheep and geese, of fuel and of turi- 
cutting, might have to part for a few pounds with the 
scraps of his birth-right that remained. Thousands of 
men knew nothing of the working of the corrupt 
and hasty law which ground them out ruin from a com- 
mon form. The assents of interested parties which were 
judged necessary to secure the passage of the Bills, took 
account only of proprietors, while ignoring the cottagers, 
and were based not on numbers but on values. Land- 
owning Members of Parliament crowded into the 
open Committees, where the Enclosure Acts were rushed 
through, to back each others’ schemes, or to pit one 
private interest against another. The Church joined 
the game, and scrambled for its ample share of the 
plunder. “ By nineteen out of twenty Enclosure Bills,” 
said Arthur Young, a friend of the system, “the poor 
are injured, and some grossly injured.’’ The spoilers 
invoked religion, science, the idleness or drunkenness 
or pride of the people, to excuse their deed. 
They threw little holdings into great; pulled 
down cottages; raised rents; ploughed up _ the 
pasture ; and drove the small holder to cross the seas or to 
feed the town industries. A more than Puritan gloom 
settled on the life of the countryside. All hope of a 
career, of rising in the social ladder, was cut off. Those 
who remained remained as slaves, on a scale of dismal 
and futureless equality, contrasting widely with the 
variety of occupation and interest that marked the 
earlier type of English village. 

The later lot of the laborers was worse than that of 
the West Indian negroes, whose purchase-money might 
have saved the English countryside. Their stock and 
holdings vanished. The village bureaucracy which 
ministered to the communal system went too. The 
peasant’s historic right of gleaning began to disappear 
with the new economy of fenced fields. The self-respect 
and moral vigor of the people dwindled and left hardly 
a sign. Henceforth, say Mr. and Mrs. Hammiond, “2° 
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class in the world has so beaten and crouching a history.”’ 
Only the ale-house remained to console the exiled 
peasant for his lost liberties. He was now dependent 
solely on wages, and real wages fell. Nor was he free 
even to seek the best field for his labor. The law of 
settlement hemmed him in and compelled him to accept 
the rate the local farmers would give. Confronted with 
the impending starvation of the dispossessed laborers 
of England, their masters rejected every true and 
generous remedy and adopted every false and mean one. 
The dearth of cattle caused by enclosure had created a 
scarcity of milk, and bread, tea and potatoes became the 
staple diet of a people insufficiently clothed and warmed. 
Reformers from the upper classes pressed on 
them a coarser and cheaper food. But warned 
by the life-instinct even of a falling class, they 
clung to white bread, and resisted every effort 
to induce them to exchange it for oatmeal. 

A handful of enlightened men turned for 
a few brief months to the policy of the minimum 
wage. Whitbread, supported by Fox and Sheridan, 
embodied this proposal in a Bill, and the farmers 
semed not unwilling to accept it. But the 
statesmen intervened. Pitt’s opposition broke the 
scheme, and it was never revived. There remained two 
wholesome alternatives, both of which failed. The first, 
which was Poor Law Reform, was one of the unredeemed 
promises of Pitt. The second was the provision of the 
allotments, refused when the form of the Enclosure Acts 
was under debate. But the idea awoke no sympathy in 
that hard and self-satisfied society, which rushed finally 
into the worst plan of all. The ratepayers were 
summoned to the aid of wages, and the laborer, having 
lost his land, lost his liberty as well. The vestries which 


>? 


administered the ‘‘ allowance’’ system were founded on 
plural voting, so that only property could direct their 
alms; while the spirit of the almoners was embodied 
not merely in workhouses swept by fever and 
filled with the vicious and the insane, but in 
such institutions as ‘‘ the parish cart, a cart to which 
in some parishes men and women who asked for relief 
were harnessed.’’ As the seeming prosperity of the nation 
declined with the restoration of peace and the sudden 
drop of the war prices, the allowances fell too. In 
1795 the Speenhamland allowance for a laborer was 
three gallon loaves a week. In 1831 five gallon loaves 
had to suffice for a family of four persons. The tillers 
of the soil were fed on bread, tea, cheese, potatoes, and 
water, many failing to taste meat for a month. 





Despair found the remedies which society denied. 
If bread was scarce, game was plentiful. Poaching became 
@ great English industry, supported and encouraged by 
nearly every class but the landlords and their Parlia- 
ment and keepers. To correct it, the House of Commons 
improvised the whip, hard labor, transportation for 
seven or fourteen years, or for life, and the landlords 
supplied spring guns. Two brothers, respectable men, 
driven by want, were hung in Bedford gaol for firing 
on and wounding a keeper. One of them had 
7s. a week to keep himself, his wife, and two 
babes; the other earned sixpence a day. For 





wounding one man, seven peasants were exiled 
for life at Warwick Assizes, and nine for fourteen 
years. During the greater part of this period, the most 
illiterate man was forbidden to use a counsel to speak for 
him in Court. The exiled men and boys suffered in their 
prison homes fates far worse than those who died the 
death of felons within hail of the fields that once were 
theirs. 


The poor set up at last a timid and futile revolt; 
the rich a bloody and successful revenge. The former, 
beginning with the Home Counties, organised a series of 
open-air demonstrations at the houses of landlords and 
farmers, at which they demanded money, beer, and 
(usually) about half-a-crown a day in wages. Many of 
these assemblies, though out of law, were mild or harm- 
less. At others ricks were burned, mills were broken up, 
and two of the hated workhouses were gutted. But 
no landlord or farmer lost his life. One or two 
were struck. Some of both classes were sympathetic, 
and their complicity in the destruction of threshing 
machines, which was a feature of the riots, was not 
denied. In punishment, the possessing orders brought 
about a pitiless assize. In the course of this White 
Terror of English politics, nine men or boys were hung 
(their worst offence was arson), 457 were trans- 
ported, and 400 imprisoned at home. The judges, 
with the cruel and hypocritical Alderson at their 
head, endeavored to rule out all evidence as to 
wages and social misery, and usually succeeded. ‘ We 
do not come here,’’ said Alderson, “to inquire into 
grievances. We come here to decide law.” <A _ boy 
of eighteen who had stolen fourpence was sentenced to 
death, and banished from his home for life. Scenes 
that roused even the cowed spirit of the times accom- 
panied the trial and exile of these folk, and unimagin- 
able horrors awaited them on their passage across the 
ocean and in the convict settlements beyond the Pacific. 

This is the story. We tell it because the wrong of 
which it is the evidence, revealed by the genius of two 
writers and the opportunities that modern democracy 
opens to historic criticism and discovery, is still undone, 
and because the time has come to undo it. Free Trade 
has dragged the laborer from the pit of misery into which he 
fell in the ’thirties, but the demoralisation that the En- 
closure Acts and the allowance system brought about 
has not passed away, and it is one of the most difficult 
features of the situation. The land cannot be restored 
to all the people all at once. But in the story of the 
Enclosures lies the moral case for its restoration. The 
method will be open for discussion and suggestion in 
succeeding numbers of THe Nation. 

H. W. M. 





BRITANNIA CONTRA MUNDUM? 


THERE are two good reasons for not regretting over- 
much the non-committal reply of the Government to 
Lord Selborne’s attack on its naval arrangements in the 
Mediterranean. In the first place, it is in the Commons 
and not in the Lords that any statement on a vital 
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question of policy should first be made. 
our position in the Mediterranean affects the Foreign 


The question of 


Office as closely as it concerns the Admiralty, and the 
answer, when it comes, will lie as much with Sir Edward 
Grey as with Mr. Churchill. It must be, moreover, not 
merely a reply to such considerations as Lord Selborne 
and his colleagues are disposed to put forward. There 
are other schools of thought which have at least as good 
reasons for vigilance, based on a widely different outlook. 
In the second place, the quality of Lord Crewe’s speech 
was not what we expect from an authoritative exponent 
of Liberal policy. It was a sort of preface to some future 
discussion, and it was so phrased as to suggest a degree 
of indecision and an open-mindedness between rival 
theories of policy and defence not compatible with any 
view of statesmanship which can continue to describe 
itself as Liberal. Whatever answer is to be given to the 
detailed questions of policy and strategy which centre in 
the Mediterranean, two answers are from first to last for- 
bidden to any Minister who hopes to retain his place at 
the head of a Liberal Party. The first of these inad- 
missible expedients is our entry into a European alliance. 
It is inadmissible not in the least because we hesitate to 
work, when necessary, in concert with France, nor yet 
because we hold ourselves tied by the formulas of last 
century, which contemplated a degree of isolation incon- 
sistent with our duties and responsibilities as a member of 
the European family. It is inadmissible because we 
cannot make common cause with France at sea without 
acquiring a stake in her security on land. An alliance 
with any Continental Power is an impossibility unless 
Of this alter- 
M. Poincaré has given it 


we are prepared to adopt conscription. 
native we need say no more. 
no encouragement, and the agitation in the Conservative 
press has died down as suddenly and as mysteriously as 


it rose. The suggestion, we suspect, was put forward 


only in order to impale the country more securely on the | 


other horn of the dilemma. 

The second of these inadmissible answers is the 
suggestion that we should in any circumstances dream of 
building against a coalition of all the European Powers. 
To contemplate, even on paper, the bare possibility of 


a coalition of the whole of Europe against this country | 
is also to contemplate the possibility on our part of a | 


foreign policy of aggression and provocation, a policy 
essentially anti-European. If that were a possibility, 
the course for us to pursue would not be to build more 
ships, but rather to make a clean sweep of every 
politician, official, and diplomatist, who shared in any 
degree the responsibility for our unpopularity and our 
isolation. And, again, if it were a possibility which the 
course of events had brought upon us by no fault of our 
own, then the time would have come to make a final 
choice between the well-being of our people and our 
position as a world Power. If we were to contemplate 
the building of Dreadnoughts against all the world, there 
would be, as Lord Ellenborough put it with a useful 
frankness, only one way to do it. We should have to 
abandon the Insurance Act. The choice is and has 
always lain between more or less intervention in the 
feuds of Europe, and more or less social reform. We 


compromise at present by indulging in something of 











both. But if our naval standard were to be a superiority 
over all the European fleets combined, we could main- 
tain it only by a total abandonment of social reform, and 
a return to /aissez faire. In that event we need only 
add that the maintenance of the social peace at 
home would probably become at least as grave a 
problem as the avoidance of war abroad. In only 


one set of circumstances can we conceive the 


possibility of anything resembling a European 


coalition against this country. The way to promote 
it is to adopt on our side the Britannia contra mundum 
A Power which deliberately 


sets out to challenge a continent will sooner or later 


standard in shipbuilding. 
have its way. It will rouse the continent against it. 
The professional student of naval questions may affect 
to regard such a prospect with equanimity. But a little 
reflection will serve to show how in practice it must work 
out. We will admit for argument’s sake that our 
resources will stand the strain of building on such a 
scale, and that we can, in fact, absolutely secure our 
supremacy at sea against a world-coalition. Our 
domination would have become intolerable, and some 
reply would be inevitable. We can guess what the reply 
would be. 


and so serious to the position of our friends on land, 


It would begin with menaces so continual 


that, we should ere long find ourselves in the isolation 
against which we had prepared. Notallour Dreadnoughts 
would avail us to defend France, and it is France which 
would bear the brunt of Europe’s resentment. of our 
France once detached, not much would be 
left of the Russian understanding, and the railroad built 


by ourselves would lie ready for an Indian invasion. 


insolence. 


There are even circumstances in which a coalition might 
make it safe and profitable for the Young Turks to 
attempt by a land-expedition the recovery of Egypt. A 
coalition is unthinkable so long as we maintain in the 
European family the bearing of a brother and an equal. 
But from the moment that we dreani of using our wealth 
to arm against a continent, we invoke against ourselves 
those very arguments from the Balance of Power which 
our Imperialists are the first to use against Germany. 
Two fallacies underlie the alarm about the Mediter- 
ranean which has infected those whose interests lead them 
not only to detest any thorough policy of social reform, 
but also to desire great armaments as an end in them- 
selves. The first of these is a paper reckoning, 90 
manifestly nonsensical that we may dismiss it in two 
sentences. Italy and Austria will never be ranged 
together against this country, first, because they fear 
and hate each other more acutely than they can dread 
any third Power. In the second place, as the late Sir 
Charles Dilke, with others of the few laymen who know 
something of the secrets of the Foreign Office, more than 
once stated without contradiction, Italy is bound to us 
by some more or less general Treaty which is at least 
a guarantee against any automatic application against 
ourselves of her obligations to the Triple Alliance. The 
weakness of this side of the alarmist case has been 
But the chief fallacy 
in all this agitation is the assumption that any naval 
Power must be expected, if it would retain its prestige, to 
be in a position to command an instantaneous victory in 


admitted even by the ‘‘ Times.”’ 
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the first week of a great war in every sea at once. Our 
Admiralty, inevitably in present conditions, has elected 
to concentrate its strategy with a view to dealing a 
crushing blow at the very outbreak of hostilities in the 
North Sea. With the gains of every strategy, we must 
take the disadvantages. If an Anglo-German war should 
come, it is to be presumed that at a comparatively early 
date our unchallenged command of the North Sea would 
have been assured, and the enemy’s fleet defeated if it 
ventured to give battle. Thereafter, we should be free 
to send a more than sufficient armada into the 
Mediterranean to deal with any adversary there. It is 
not to be supposed that Austria, for example, would 
venture, for the sake of a little commerce-destruction, to 
declare war against us if the annihilation of her fleet 
were certain after a week or two of a fallacious immunity. 
Even if she were to venture a descent on Egypt, it would 
but repeat the fate of Napoleon’s adventure after he had 
lost command of the seas. 

A naval Power, in short, is formidable not merely 
for what it can do at the outbreak of war, but also for 
what it can achieve in the second month of the struggle. 
“The sea is all one,’’ as Captain Mahan is for ever 
telling us, and a fleet which has triumphed in the North 
Sea can, with a few days’ delay, sweep the Mediterranean 
also. In this connection it is well to remind ourselves of 
a fact constantly ignored in these discussions. The sea 
is all one for us, but it would not be so for opponents. 
So long as we hold Gibraltar and Egypt, we may indeed 
be obliged to postpone operations in the Mediterranean, 
but we can always confine our adversaries within it. 
The Austrian fleet is useless to Germany so long as we 
can close to it the road into the Atlantic. Even if we 
had to face the possibility of some interruption in the 
sea-route to India, that danger need trouble us only if 
we have first of all permitted Russia to open to herself 
the road through Persia. There was only one point in 
the Conservative case, as presented in the House of 
Lords, which need for one moment arrest our attention. 
It was Lord Lansdowne’s forcible reminder that the 
Mediterranean is the second in importance to our trade 
of our sea-routes. The answer to that criticism is, now 
and always, that we have a clearer interest than any 
other Power in putting an end to the obsolete barbarism 
of commerce destruction. Mr. Churchill is not the man 
to go to the Admiralty without an ambition. His choice, 
if he must make a new departure, lies between a reform 
of the law of capture at sea, and such a megalomania of 
provocative building as would kill Liberalism and 
embroil Europe. 





DR. WOODROW WILSON’S TASK. 


THE expected has happened at the Democratic Con- 
vention at Baltimore. The secession of insurgent 
Republicans at Chicago under Mr. Roosevelt made the 
nomination of a Radical Democrat a matter of plain 
party necessity. After a prolonged measurement of 
forces, Dr. Woodrow Wilson was chosen. Though less 
widely known throughout the country than Mr. Bryan, 
he enjoys many advantages. In the first place, he has 
risen rapidly to fame, and leaves no record of political 





failure and discarded projects behind him. His brilliant 
reputation as a scholar and the ex-President of a leading 
University, though serving to recommend him to cultured 
Americans, is of dubious electioneering value. The 
“ plain people ’’ in America have always been shy of the 
occasional intrusions of men of academic distinction into 
practical politics. Though college presidents are in great 
request as intellectual consultants on all sorts of public 
occasions, they have generally been regarded as “ kid- 
glove politicians,’ unfit for the rough and tumble of 
hard practical affairs. Since quitting Princeton for the 
Governorship of New Jersey, Dr. Wilson, however, has 
shown himself made of stuff which even the most pro- 
fessional of machine politicians have learned to respect. 
He has made his mark for sagacity and force of character 
by crushing and outwitting the corruptest gang of 
bosses and boodlers in a State which enjoys the 
most unsavory reputation in the Union. Of his personal 
platform upon federal politics, little detailed knowledge 
is abroad. Though recognised as belonging to the 
Radical wing, he has never committed himself to the 
wilder proposals upon finance and railroads which have 
formed the staple of Mr. Bryan’s oratory, and is there- 
fore more likely to retain the unbroken allegiance of the 
party for the three-cornered fight, which ought, upon the 
present setting of the chances, to lead him to victory 
next November. 

On issues of constitutional reform, which Mr. 
Roosevelt ‘has so far thrust into the forefront of his 
campaign, Dr. Wilson has hitherto expressed himself 
with moderation. His advocacy of such measures as 
the referendum and initiative and the recall has been far 
more discriminating than Mr. Roosevelt’s. It seems 
tolerably clear that now that the game is set out, the 
latter will force the running upon lines of bolder Radical 
doctrine than any yet indicated. For no success can 
seem possible for him unless he can detach from the 
democratic camp large sections of voters for whom the 
“radicalism ’’ of Dr. Wilson is too tame. His personal 
following among Republicans is doubtless far stronger 
than Mr. Taft’s in the West and Mid-West, and he may 
take over the regular Republican machine in some of 
these States. But his only real chance lies in welding 
into a temporary union all the forces of social discontent 
by persuading them that he is the political Messiah they 
have so long been waiting for—the heaven-sent leader 
who shall restore to the people the powers of govern- 
ment which the politicians and their paymasters have 
stolen from them, and which they now most urgently 
require for the salvation of the commonwealth. He 
must angle for the confidence of the large numbers of 
Labor men and Socialists and disillusioned Democrats, 
who were able eighteen years ago to muster a voting 
force of nearly two millions under the title of a People’s 
Party. These ultra-radicals he must drive in the same 
team with the timid respectables who form citizen 
leagues, and the essentially conservative farmers who 
have stood firmly round him since his rough-rider days. 
To this difficult task Mr. Roosevelt brings unbounded 
self-confidence and the enthusiasm this engenders, a 
genius for sounding moral platitudes and for dramatic 
tactics. But these qualifications of a preliminary 
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campaign will not suffice to secure for him success next 
November. Unless he can devise a bolder policy for 
dealing with the concrete problems which underlie the 
seething discontent of the American workers than he 
has yet disclosed, he cannot pit his new Progressive 
Party against the regular machines with any prospect of 
victory. A mere appeal against the corrupt tyranny of 
machines and bosses will never succeed, for his new party 
will speedily degenerate into a new machine, and he has 
all the instincts and talents of a boss. At the roots of 
American discontent lie the Trusts, the Railways, the 
Money Power, and the Tariff, four interrelated sources 
of tyranny and plunder. Mr. Roosevelt’s only chance 
is to develop so drastic a federal policy for dealing 
with these grievances as to place, not only Mr. Taft, 
but Dr. Wilson, in the category of Conservatives. 

Whether he is prepared for such a revolutionary 
design remains to be seen. The Democratic Plat- 
form, as formulated at Baltimore, is conservative 
enough, throwing its main stress upon a Tariff for 
revenue, and dealitg with trusts and monetary reform 
in terms of studied vagueness. But, as the fight pro- 
ceeds, Dr. Wilson will, of course, develop his own 
proposals. The real difficulty of Radical Democracy lies 
in the sentiments and traditions of State rights which 
still cling round the party. Though even Conservative 
Democrats, like Mr. Cleveland, make large concessions 
to the centralising forces of national life, any proposal 
to cede to the Federal authority concrete powers of legis- 
lation, administration, or taxation hitherto wielded by 
the several States is liable to arouse strong opposition. 
Yet some encroachments on State rights, some positive 
enlargements of Federal power, are indispensable to a 
really radical process of reform. The power of Trusts 
cannot be curbed or broken so long as they can crouch 
behind the protecting xgis of State Charters. The 
nationalisation of Railways, the policy which must soon 
emerge from the half-way house of Federal control, is 
impracticable without a cession of existing State powers. 
A drastic and effectual handling of currency and banking, 
so as to give substance to the misnomer of a 
National Bank, and to protect the currency and 
credit of the country from the risks and _ shocks 
of warring or combining groups of financiers, 
demands a strongly centralised control from Wash- 
ington. Finally, Tariff for Revenue will never 
secure for the American people the advantages of free 
imports, or rid them of the tariff-bred monopolies, 
until a Federal policy of direct taxation is constitutionally 
feasible, so as to yield the growing National Revenue 
that is needed. If Dr. Wilson desires to make the 
Democratic Party the instrument of a national policy 
which shall place the United States in the front of 
political civilisation, instead of in the rear, he must 
rally the solid party, including the hitherto Conservative 
South, round a programme which will jettison 
the orthodox Democratic conceptions of State rights. 
It is the manifest strategy for Mr. Roosevelt to 
force this supreme test of Radicalism upon the Demo- 
cratic nominee, and if his Progressive Party means busi- 
ness, we may look for roof-lifting proposals at its August 
Convention. 





SL 


THE LIBERAL-LABOR QUARREL. 


WE confess that we regard with complete disapproval the 
prospect of an electoral warfare between Liberalism and 
the Parliamentary Labor Party. Such an _ out- 
break is simply a piece of bad management, and there 
is little more to be said about it. The campaign seems 
indeed to possess a certain contingent and limited 
character. The Liberal Party have nominated a candi- 
date to contest the Hanley Division, left vacant by the 
death of Mr. Enoch Edwards, a famous member of the 
Labor Party, and a veteran miners’ representative. 
In return, the Labor Party have nominated a Labor man 
for Crewe, which, though it includes a very strong 
contingent of organised workers, has always been 
held by a Liberal, and we fear it is no longer 
possible to secure a mutual cancelling of the attacking 
candidates. Failing so obvious and sensible a course, the 
Labor Party proposed a dramatic, not to say theatrical, 
withdrawal from the House of Commons during these 
elections, which has since been modified in favor of a 
resolution to support the two Labor candidates with the 
full force of the party. And the Government, in turn, 
hinted that the business set down for this period would 
be measures—such as the Franchise Bill and 
the Trades Disputes Bill—in which the Labor 
Party were specially interested. On the merits of the 
dispute, each combatant presents a plausible case. Mr. 
Edwards, say the Liberals, was more of a Liberal than 
a Labor man. He won the seat in the former capacity, 
and it was held for him by a Liberal organisation. None 
the less, retort the Labor Party, he was a pledged 
member of the Labor organisation, and a typical repre- 
sentative of a great industry. The aggression therefore 
rests with the Liberal Party, which is attempting to 
deprive Labor of a vote and a seat in the House of 
Commons. To which, again, the not untruthful retort 
is made that the aggression is all on the other side, and 
that in election after election Labor candidates have been 
chosen to run against Liberals, and have been supported 
by Labor members who owe their seats to Liberal votes. 

The controversy is not an edifying one. There is 
smouldering fire between the two main representatives 
of progressive ideas in our politics, and it is, we suppose, 
bound to break into flame. The Labor Party have not 
been especially considerate of Liberal sensibilities and 
interests, and the Central Office, which should know the 
value of the Liberal-Labor understanding, and reaps its 
substantial fruits, has had difficulty in repressing the 
answering irritation of the local Liberal associations. 
On some of these bodies the employers predominate, 
in others a vigorous Radical element, as at Hanley, 
resents a hostile propaganda of labor. The two rivals are 
not indeed invariably separated by the line of opinion 
which, for example, marks out the Liberal of the 
Left from a Moderate of the Right. Mr. Outhwaite, 
the Liberal candidate for Hanley, is a more 
advanced politician than the late Mr. Edwards; and 
the Labor Party itself is neither wholly committed 
to Socialism nor agreed within itself on any 
distinct line of demarcation from Radical principles. 
Like Liberalism, it is opportunist; like it, and like most 
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Englishmen, it is essentially moderate. It does not 
display great constructive force; its contributions to 
legislation are suggestive rather than commanding. But 
it has strong and definite merits. It is the best 
peace party, we had almost said the only peace 
party, in Parliament, and it represents the pith 
Its members seek and gain none 
of the great material prizes of politics, and they are 
therefore rivals with Liberalism in ideas, or in popular 
favor, rather than engineers of an alternative Govern- 
ment. They run Liberalism in the constituencies fairly 


hard, and their electioneering diplomacy is sometimes 


of the nation. 


difficult and aggressive. But in Parliament they are 
useful and friendly critics of Liberal Bills and Liberal 
legislation. They show no desire to promote a return to 
Toryism and Protection, and they would doubtless be 
much concerned if their withdrawal from the House led 
toa Ministerial defeat. They have behind them a rather 
angry and restless constituency, which they cannot 
always control. They want more seats and more Parlia- 
mentary power, and as long as the Liberals fail to pro- 
vide the alternative vote, they have a right to seek them ; 
but, like the Irish, they decline candidature for Imperial 
ofice. Finally, they owe seats to Liberal votes, as 
Liberals owe seats to Labor votes, and this tie of mutual 
interest holds. 

In the main, therefore, Liberalism and Labor stand 
to each other in the relation of two forces, one of which 
controls and shapes policy, while the other powerfully 
influences it. If a rupture takes place, the execu- 


tive and administrative arm can go on, relying 


for formative and critical work purely on _ the 
rank and file of Liberalism. But if its attitude 
towards Labor becomes one of complete and even of hostile 
detachment, its representative character, as well as its 
spirit and temper, will suffer, until a point is reached 
when it will begin to sink into a form of Conservatism, or 
of Liberal Imperialism, mainly distinguishable from the 
mass of Tory sentiment by its adherence to Free Trade. 
This end will be reached largely by the power which 
Liberalism and Labor both possess to destroy or at least 
to cripple each other. Sections exist on the left wing 
of the Labor Party which desire, as the “ Daily 
Herald” puts it, the “ annihilation ” of Liberalism, and 
our own right wing might be best pleased by a destruction 
of the independent organisation of labor and a reversion 
to the “ Lib-Lab,’’ or purely trade-unionist, element. But 
this is to look back in politics, and to ignore the free 
expansion of democracy. The saner and truer view of 
the Liberal-Labor situation is that the two forces rose 
together, that if they decline they will decline together, 
and that both are indispensable factors in the general 
advance of democracy. As thingsstand, the irregular band 
of Labor allies answers to the free criticism of Liberal 
Governments which Cobden and Bright applied, from a 
definite standpoint of principle, in the middle years of 
last century. What the Labor Party ought not to do 
from the point of view of its own interests is to ignore 
the general conditions under which the most advanced 
elements in a combination attain the highest degree of 


influence on the Ministry which directs it. We confess it 


seemed to us a strong order for a party to withdraw from | 


Parliament the services for which it receives direct pay- 
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ment from the State at a period when some part at least 
of its constituents has strong views on every Ministerial 
Bill that lies before Parliament. It would have been 
little less foolish for the Government to “‘ punish ”’ 
the Labor members by risking the defeat of that 
part of their programme on which Labor has a first 
call. 

But these reprisalsand retorts are part of the “ huffish’’ 
coquetry of the hour. It would be a much more serious 
matter if a tactical difference between Labor and Liberal- 
ism were to coincide with a deliberate retreat from a con- 
sidered Liberal policy. The Prime Minister was not able 
to carry his Government with him on Monday night in his 
refusal to support a harmless resolution by a Labor mem- 
ber, inviting a meeting between the representatives of the 
workmen and the employers in the Port of London. And 
he will certainly not enlist his party in support of the 
doctrine of laissez faire in Labor disputes. Mr. Bonar 
Law ingeniously quoted the definition of the duty of 
Governments in these conflicts which the Premier offered 
last week to the Associated Chambers of Commerce, and 
made it the official Tory 

defeated by the 
Mr. Bonar Law asked the House 
of Commons to say, with reference to the dock strike, 


that “the constitutional and normal attitude of the 


basis of an resolution, 


which was _ happily votes of 


Mr. Asquith’s party. 


Government should be one of complete detachment and 
neutrality.’ Mr. Asquith insisted in the same 
connection that Government ought to maintain an 
“ habitual and normal attitude of complete detachment 
and impartiality.’’ The “ Westminster Gazette’’ im- 
partially declares this pose of “ complete detachment ”’ 
by the State to be “ nonsense,’’ and we agree with it. 
Nor can we discover the vital difference which the Prime 
Minister seems to discern between the case for interven- 
tion in the miners’ strike and the attitude of indifference 
which he now observes to the later phases of the dock 
strike. In both instances there is the interception of neces- 
sary supplies and the interruption of an industry which is 
both national and international. And if we are to talk of 
responsibility, the Government cannot well ignore the 
fact that they set up the Port of London authority, that 
one of the statutory duties of that body is to promote the 
decasualisation of labor, and that now, as a punitive 
measure against strikers, it is forcing men return- 
ing to work to sign a document transferring them 
from the “A” to the “B” or 
class. The deliberate depression of the work- 
men’s standard of life is not a matter for désin- 
Liberal 
than is the dreadful misery which reigns in the vast 
area of the East End and the London Dock district. 
If, therefore, we are to resent a domineering or a 
thoughtless tactic by the Labor Party, let us do so 
with a clear conscience, and without any deflection 
If it was right to call 
Edward Clarke to report on the dock 


casual labor 


teressement by a Government, any more 


of our industrial policy. 
upon Sir 
strike, it cannot be wrong to make an effort to secure 
respect for his findings. It is too late for Liberalism to 
set up the banner of Jaissez faire, and there is no true 
conception of a modern State, and no practice of an 
enlightened community, which harmonises with that 


worn-out philosophy. 
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Life and Petters. 


THE NEW ANARCHISTS. 


No doubt every man, however good a citizen he professes 
himself, reserves some “right’’ to disobey the law. 
Where the forms of government afford no security that 
a law is in any effective sense “ the will of the people,”’ 
that right of disobedience has no clear limitations other 
than those set by each man’s regard for public order and 
the effect of his law-breaking upon the conduct of his less 
responsible neighbors. Even where popular self-govern- 
ment is said to exist, there may be classes or individuals 
who deny the right of a mere majority to pass laws that 
appear to them unjust or intolerable. Where such class or 
individual has no full political and civil status, this right 
of private judgment may be considered absolute. No 
logical case can be made against the “ anarchism ’’ of the 
militant suffragists, for the State has no claim upon 
them to obey laws which they have no voice in making. 
A powerful practical case may indeed be made against 
them for the folly, inappropriateness, and futility of the 
particular forms of law-breaking they adopt. But that is 
a different story. 

Apart, however, from these cases of outlawry, the 
moral right of passive or even active resistance has been 
generally conceded. No one but a prig or a pedant would 
deny cases of conscience where a moral duty lies upon a 
man to refuse obedience to a law. It is no adequate 
answer to tell him that he must obey a law which revolts 
his conscience until he can win over to his view the 
majority of his fellow-citizens, and so reverse the law. 
Peace men who refuse military service, Nonconformists 
who refuse to pay Church rates or to support sectarian 
education, anti-vaccinators, and other groups who, on 
grounds of principle, have subjected themselves to 
penalties for resisting laws, are not properly to be 
regarded as anarchists or enemies of society. The 
government of a civilised country is not really injured 
by such occasional outbreaks of the right of private con- 
science. Indeed, it may be argued that some such 
assertions of illegality are serviceable restraints upon the 
abuses of power to which a majority or a mechanical 
officialism is prone. This does not imply that the State 
can tolerate law-breaking; its right is to enforce the 
law with as much leniency as is possible. The case is one 
of a genuine conflict of the “ rights’’ of individuals with 
those of society. 

From such cases of disobedience from principle we 
may distinguish disobedience from passion, the illegality 
that is evolved by the heat of some racial, political, or 
industrial conflict. These illegalities of private principle or 
temper, however, belong to all times. Neither in motive 
nor effect do they resemble the new anarchy, of which we 
have an example in the organised resistance to the opera- 
tion of the Insurance Act. The last few years have 
yielded several symptoms of a growing disregard for law 
among the conservative and wealthy classes. The un- 
constitutional opposition to Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget, 
and the loudly-proclaimed intention to obstruct its 
application and to cheat the revenue, were the first clear 
blasts in this rebellion against democracy. Many wealthy 
men are engaged to-day in the game of tax-dodging, in 
seeking to throw on to their poorer neighbors the obliga- 
tion to pay their share of the Dreadnoughts for which 
they never cease to call. A still more liberal 
education in upper-class anarchy is furnished by the 
latest- luxury, the motor-car. A badly-drafted law, 
irregularly enforced, has induced not occasional but 
habitual infraction. The habit of law-breaking 
is supplemented by a conspiracy to prevent detection, 
and by a system of insurance enabling the law- 
breaker to escape the penalty of his misconduct. 
Rich men openly contravene the law designed for the 
protection of their poorer neighbors, and no serious 
attempt is made to secure their obedience, or to punish 
their disobedience. Yet these very men are passionate 
in denouncing illegal picketing or other breaches of 
the law charged against the working classes. Mr. 
Lloyd George expressed in absolutely accurate terms 
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the facts of the situation. “One class can obey 
laws if they like; the other class must obey laws, 
whether they like it or not. They seem to think that law 
is an institution devised for the protection of their pro- 
perty, their lives, their privileges, their sport.” Of 
course they do. The law-making and governing classes 
in every land are apt to regard the laws in this light. 
What is happening to-day is a recognition on the part of 
these classes that the power of making laws is 
passing from their hands into those of the persons who 
ought, as they hold, not to make, but to keep 
laws. 

It is the dismay and the resentment at this 
proceeding that so plainly animates the ladies who 
assembled to incite, in the language of drawing-room 
Billingsgate, to a resistance of the Insurance Act for 
domestic servants. The very idea that they should 
be compelled to take the slightest personal trouble, 
or incur the most trifling expense, to promote the 
health, welfare, and independence of their domestics, 
excites among them a flutter of malicious hypocrisy. 
Aware that they possess no real knowledge of the pro- 
visions of that Act, they pretend that their resentment 
against it is dictated, not by spite against a “ pre- 
datory ’’ Government and a desire to embarrass it, not 
by a blend of meanness and laziness, but by a genuine 
sympathy with the domestics who are being robbed by 
the Government under the base pretext of insuring 
them. One illuminating expression found utterance at 
this gathering, which we hope events will falsify. It 
came from the lips of Mr. Belloc, a strange figure in this 
gathering of feminine law-breakers. ‘‘ They need not be 
afraid: the Government would not prosecute.’’ This 
is just the touch of cowardice upon which this quality of 
insolence is nourished. Our ‘‘smartset’’ has inherited the 
spirit of the old French aristocrat who felt that “ the 
Almighty would think twice before damning persons of 
her quality.’ So long as the magistrates and the juries 
who will be called on to administer the laws are drawn 
from the respectable classes; so long as one can depend 
upon the sympathetic interpretation of the laws even in 
the higher courts, where sit gentlemen whom one meets 
at dinner and at week-end parties ; so long as in the last 
resort the forces of the Crown will be wielded by gentle- 
men, one feels, with a pleasurable shiver, that one really 
need not be afraid to simper sedition, or egg on one’s 
second housemaid to break the law which helps her. 

It is a just instinct which leads these new anarchists 
to recognise that they can defy democracy with impunity, 
so long as they can rely upon a sympathetic administra- 
tion of the laws. This is perhaps the only country in 
the world where a numerous organisation of influential 
persons. would be permitted to advertise anarchy in 
every town and village. If, as a result, resistance does 
take place, we trust that the leaders in this mean and 
mendacious propaganda of illegality will be duly 
brought to justice. Far too much of the social 
legislation passed by this Government is frustrated 
by the anti-democratic sentiments and interests of the 
classes in whose hands rests the administration. Sharp 
measures should be taken to enforce the operation of the 
Insurance Act, and to punish the organisers of resistance. 





THE BURNING BOOK. 


‘‘How beggarly appear arguments before a defiant 
deed!’’ cried Walt’ Whitman, thinking, perhaps, of 
Harper’s Ferry and of John Brown hanging on the crab- 
apple tree, while his soul went marching on. It is the 
lament of all writers and speakers who are driven by 
inward compulsion to be something more than artists 1n 
words, and who seek to jog the slow-pacing world more 
hurriedly forward. How long had preachers, essayists, 
orators, and journalists argued slavery round and round 
before the defiant deed crashed and settled it! ‘‘ Who 
hath believed our report?’’ the prophets have always 
cried, until the arm of the Lord was revealed ; and the 
melancholy of all prophetic writers is mainly due to the 
conscious helplessness of their words. If men would only 
listen to reason—if they would listen even to the appeals 
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of justice and compassion, we suppose our prophets would 
grow quite cheerful at last. But to reason and to such 
appeals men only listen at a distance, and the prophet 
is near. 

Nevertheless, in his address as Chancellor of 
Manchester University the other day, Lord Morley, who 
has himself often sounded the prophetic note, asserted 
that ‘“‘a score of books in political literature rank as 
acts, not books.’’ He happened to be speaking on the 
anniversary of Rousseau’s birth, two hundred years ago, 
and in no list of such books could Rousseau’s name be 
forgotten. ‘‘ Whether a score or a hundred,’’ Lord 
Morley went on, ‘‘ the ‘ Social Contract.’ was one,’’ and, 
as though to rouse his audience with a spark, he quoted 
once more the celebrated opening sentence, ‘‘ Man is born 
free, and everywhere he is in chains.’’ That sentence is 
not true either in history or in present life. It would 
be truer to say that man has everywhere been born in 
chains and, very slowly, in some few parts of the world, 
he is becoming free. The sentence is neither scientific 
as historic theory nor true to present life, and yet Lord 
Morley rightly called it electrifying. And the same is 
true of the book which it so gloriously opens. As history 
and as philosophy, it is neither original nor exact. It 
derived directly from Locke, and we suppose that many 
aspects of the world and thought since Darwin’s time 
confute it. But, however much anticipated, and how- 
ever much exposed to scientific ridicule, it remains one 
of the burning books of the world—one of those books 
which, as Lord Morley said, rank as acts, not books. 

“Let us realise,’’ he continued, “ with what efful- 
gence such a book burst upon communities oppressed by 
wrong, sunk in care, inflamed by passions of religion or 
of liberty, the two eternal fields of mortal struggle.’’ So 
potent an influence depends much upon the moment of 
the time—the fulfillment of the hour’s need. A book so 
abstract, so assertive of theory, and standing so far 
apart from the world’s actual course, would hardly find 
an audience now. But in the eighteenth century, so 
gaily confident in the power of reason, so trustful of good 
intentions, so ready to acclaim noble phrase and gener- 
ality, and so ignorant of the past and of the poor—in the 
midst of such a century the “ Social Contract ’’ was born 
at the due time. Add the vivid imagination and the 
genuine love for his fellow-men, to which Lord Morley 
told us Maine attributed Rousseau’s ineffaceable influence 
on history, and we are shown some of the qualities and 
reasons that now and again make words burn with that 
effulgence, and give even to a book the power of a deed. 

Lord Morley thought there might be a score, or 
perhaps even a hundred, of such books in political litera- 
ture. He himself gave two other instances beside the 
“Social Contract.’’ He mentioned “ The Institutions 
of the Christian Religion,’’ of Calvin, “ whose own un- 
conquerable will and power to meet occasion made him 
one of the commanding forces in the world’s history.” 
And he mentioned Tom Paine’s “Common Sense’’ as 
“the most influential political piece ever composed.’ 
We could not, offhand, give a list of seventeen other 
books of similar power to make up the score. We do not 
believe so many exist, and as to ninety-seven, the idea 
need not be considered. There have been books of wide 
and lasting political influence—Plato’s “ Republic,”’ 
Aristotle’s “ Politics,’’ Machiavelli’s “‘ Prince,’’ Hobbes’s 
“Leviathan,’’ Locke’s “Civil Government,’’ Adam 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,’ Paine’s “Rights of 
Man,” Mill’s “ Liberty,’’ and “The Subjection of 
Women,’’ Green’s “ Political Obligation,’’ and many 
more. But these are not burning books in the sense in 
which the “ Social Contract ’’ was a burning book. With 
the possible exception of “The Subjection of Women,” 
they were cool and philosophic. With the possible 
exception of Machiavelli, their writers might have been 
professors. The effect of the books was fine and lasting, 
but they are not aflame. They do not rank as acts. The 
burning books that rank as acts and devour like purify- 
ing fire must be endowed with other qualities. 

Such books appear to us to have been very few, 
though, in a rapid survey, we are likely to overlook 
some. In all minds there will arise at once the great 





memory of Swift’s “ Drapier’s Letters,’’ passionately 
uttering the simple but continually neglected law that 
“all government without the consent of the governed is 
the very definition of slavery.” Carlyle’s ‘“‘ French 
Revolution’’ and “Past and Present’’ burnt with 
similar flame ; so did Ruskin’s “ Unto this Last ’’ and the 
series of ‘‘ Fors Clavigera’’; so did Mazzini’s “ God and 
the People,’’ Karl Marx’s “ Kapital,’’ Henry George’s 
“Progress and Poverty,’’ Tolstoy’s “ What shall we 
do?’’ ; and so, we may suppose, did Proudhon’s “ Qu’est 
ce que la Propriété?’’ at the time of its birth. Nor 
from such a list could we exclude “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
by which Mrs. Beecher-Stowe anticipated the deed of 
Harper’s Ferry nine years before it came. 

These are but few books and few authors. With 
Lord Morley’s three thrown in, they still fall far short 
of a score. Readers will add other names, other books 
that ranked as acts and burnt like fire. To their 
brief but noble roll, in spite of obvious objection but 
in no spirit of paradox, the present writer would also 
add one name, and one brief set of speeches or essays 
that hardly made a book, but to which Lord Morley 
himself, at all events, would not be likely to take excep- 
tion. He mentioned Burke’s famous denunciation of 
Rousseau, and, indeed, the natures and aspects of no two 
distinguished and finely-tempered men could well be 
more opposed. But none the less, the present writer 
believes that in Burke, before growing age and growing 
fears and habits chilled his blood, there kindled a fire 
consuming in its indignation, and driving him to words 
that, equally with Rousseau’s, may rank among the acts 
of history. In support of what may appear so violent 
a paradox when speaking of one so often claimed as a 
model of Conservative moderation and constitutional 
caution, let us recall a few actual sentences from the 
speech on “ Conciliation with America,’’ published three 
years before Rousseau’s death. The grounds of his 
imagination were not theoretic. He says nothing about 
abstract man born free; but, as though quietly address- 
ing the House of Commons to-day, he remarks :— 


“The Cclonies complain that they have not the 
characteristic mark and seal of British freedom. They com- 
plain that they are taxed in a Parliament in which they 
are not represented.” 


That. simple complaint had roused in the Colonies, thus 
deprived of the mark and seal of British freedom, a spirit 
of turbulence and disorder. Already, under a policy 
of negation and suppression, the people were driving 
towards the most terrible kind of war—a war between 
members of the same community. Already the cry of 
““no concession so long as disorders continue ’’ went up 
from the central government, and, with passionate 
wisdom, Burke replied :— 


“The question is not whether their spirit deserves blame 


or praise, but what, in the name of God, shall we do 
with it?” 


Then come two brief passages which ought to be 
bound as watchwords and phylacteries about the fore- 


heads of every legislator who presumes to direct our 
country’s destiny :-— 


“In order to prove that the Americans have no right to 
their liberties, we are every day endeavoring to subvert the 
maxims which preserve the whole spirit of our own. To prove 
that the Americans ought not to be free, we are obliged 
to depreciate the value of freedom itself; and we never seem 
to gain a paltry advantage over them in debate without 
attacking some of those principles or deriding some of those 
feelings for which our ancestors have shed their blood.” 


The second passage is finer still, and as permanently 
apt :— 


“The temper and character which prevail in our Colonies 
are, I am afraid, unalterable by any human art. We cannot, 
I fear, falsify the pedigree of this fierce people, and persuade 
them that they are not sprung from a nation in whose veina 
the blood of freedom circulates. The language in which they 
would hear you tell them this tale would detect the imposition. 


Your speech would betray you. An Englishman is the 
unfittest person on earth to argue another Englishman into 
slavery.” 
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It may be said that these words, unlike the words 
with which Rousseau kindled revolution, failed of their 
purpose. The Government remained deaf and blind to 
the demand of British freedom ; a terrible war was not 
averted; one of the greatest disasters in our history 
ensued. None the less, they glow with the true fire, and 
the book that contains them ranks with acts, and, indeed, 
with battles. That we should thus be coupling Rousseau 
and Burke—two men of naturally violent antipathy— 
is but one of the common ironies of history, which in the 
course of years obliterates differences and soothes so many 
hatreds. To be accepted and honored by the same mind, 
and even for similar service, the two apparent opposites 
must have had something in common. What they had 
in common, we think, was the great qualities that Maine 
discovered in Rousseau—the vivid imagination and the 
genuine love for their fellow-men; and by imagination 
we mean the power of realising the thoughts, feelings, 
and sufferings of others. ‘Thus from these two qualities 
combined in the presence of oppression, cruelty, or the 
ordinary stupid and callous denial of freedom, there 
sprung that flame of indignation from which alone the 
burning book derives its fire. Examine those other books 
whose titles we have mentioned, and we believe their 
origin will in every case be found the same. They are 
the flaming children of rage, which was begotten by 
imaginative power, upon love of the common human 


kind. 





A DRAMATIC INFERNO. 


Ir there were in the world a sincere and total pessimism, 
it would of necessity be silent. The despair which finds 
a voice is a social mood, it is the cry of misery which 
brother utters to brother when both are stumbling 
through a valley of shadows which is peopled with— 
comrades. In its anguish it bears witness to something 
that is good in life, for it presupposes sympathy. Shall 
I cry to the world “I am hurt,” if nowhere there will 
echo a voice of fellowship and consolation? This is the 
worst of all possible worlds, but there is in it the ear 
that hears my cry. Nor, even when he rails on creation 
and curses mankind, does the pessimist escape this 
dialectic. Somewhere in heaven or earth he expects 
assent to his indictment, if not redress for his wrongs. 
He appeals from his wrongs to an ideal justice. Assent 
is good, and the chorus of mankind that cursed the gods 
would be at least a company of kindred souls. Of the 
pessimist with a muscular mind we need not speak. He 
declaims against the nature of things because he believes 
that his will can alter it. He has kept his faith, his 
action. ‘The scientific pessimist is of all the tribe the 
most self-contradictory ; everything to him is evil, and, as 
Mrs. F. H. Bradley has it, it must be good to know the 
worst. He retains the pleasures of analysis and descrip- 
tion, and he finds the world, if not good or beautiful, at 
least interesting and intelligible. The real gloom, the 
sincere despair, isdumb and blind ; it writes no books, and 
feels no impulse to burden an intolerable universe with a 
monument more lasting than brass. 

It is this puzzle which besets us when we rise from 
a book of Strindberg’s. Is this at last the voice of a total 
pessimism? He has written an inferno, and men say of 
him, as they said of the other, that he has been in hell. 
But in what middle place does he stand to-day? He 
writes of mankind with a furious vision of perspicuous 
malevolence, and yet we flatter ourselves that there is 
still something in us that appeals to him. There is a sort 
of confidential abuse which is the subtlest. of compli- 
ments. Rail with sufficient art, and you imply that your 
victim, however depraved, is at least a superior person, 
who can be made to understand his own depravity. And 
in these plays, which dissect the fundamental baseness of 
mankind, there is always a confident appeal to our 
intelligence. We are exceedingly base, and what is 
more, we know it. That at least is a certain consolation. 
But Strindberg at his best goes further than this. A 
brooding pity is in him, and the love which does not 
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admire and will not console, but still is conscious of its 
own impulse of sympathy and forgiveness. 

Strindberg is only to-day accessible for the first 
time in an English dress to the English reader. But few 
of us will say for long that we have read him for the 
first time. Our own experience is that it is impossible 
to read him once. You will read twice, if you read once, 
and you will want to read again. There has come no 
such masterful terror as this into our literature since 
Dostoievsky was first made accessible in a pitifully im- 
perfect translation. He builds up around you a logical 
and consistent Hell. It is no shapeless lake of fire and 
brimstone. It has its structure and its reason. You 
know precisely the geological process that made its fuel, 
and the physics of its everlasting bonfire. Virgil looked 
round the earth in our generation and he found no poet. 
But he took by the hand this remorseless realist, and 
the dream has emerged harder than fact and clearer than 
seeing. It is nightmare that has built itself on evidence. 
One thinks of the nightmares that James Thomson 
dreamed :— 


‘*But when a dream night after night is brought 
Throughout a week, and such weeks few or many 
Recur each year for several years can any 

Discern that dream from real life in aught? ” 


Strindberg’s Hell is anywhere in a Scandinavian 
country town to-day, and his tortured spirits are rather 
average people of the middle class. We have used the 
word Scandinavian, but let no one suppose that he will 
escape the terrors of this Hell by contemplating across 
the North Sea a safely distant landscape, or an exotic 
genre picture set in a frame of mountains and fjords. 
‘there is no reason why we should compare Strindberg 
with Ibsen, for no artists of the same race in the same 
time, with the same material, and the same environment, 
were ever more unlike. But the very contrast serves to 
reveal something of the secret of Strindberg’s terrible 
power. Ibsen, individualist himself, is busied in com- 
posing rare and interesting individuals. He exhausts 
his power of artistic creation in making minds and 
characters which have the value and the idiosyncracy of 
portraits. Nor do we ever forget that he is writing of 
provincial Norway in a particular period of intellectual 
ferment and transition. Strindberg, to judge from the 
three plays which Mr: Edwin Bjérkman has so admirably 
translated, is emphatically Ibsen’s inferior in this power 
of creative characterisation. That would be an inept 
criticism, because his aim is clearly something more con- 
centrated and also more universal. If these ‘‘ Plays” 
(Duckworth), selected from his vast production by August 
Strindberg himself, are representative, we cannot claim 
for him this first of the allurements of a dramatist. He 
is sparing in the number of his persons—there are only 
three in the first part of the Dance of Death. When he 
is forced to introduce a subordinate personality like the 
Lieutenant in the second part, he hardly troubles to 
individualise him. He scorns the minor art of making 
entertaining portraits out of the mass of lesser figures 
whom he admits to the more crowded canvas of ‘‘ The 
Link.’’ Local and contemporary color, there is none in 
any sense that adds to the interest of the play. A tele- 
graph unwinds its tape, and a steamer comes and goes 
in the ‘‘ Dance of Death,’’ but for the rest, the husb-~4 
and wife who make the tragedy might as well be Adam 
and Eve in a tent outside the Garden, or a medieval 
soldier and his lady in their castle. He draws their 
characters with perfect precision. We knew them before 
we have read a score of pages. We realise every physical 
trait, and almost anticipate their tricks of speech. But 
for all their individuality, our interest is never centred 
in what is peculiar in their temperament and their case. 
By some legerdemain, which is the secret of his art, 
Strindberg persuades us that they are the average 
unenviable married couple after twenty-five years of the 
sex-duel. You may revolt and deny. You will call it 
the most blasphemous lie that ever came from a human 
pen, but the power of the lie at least you must admit. 
It is plausible enough to challenge denial. The material 
of plot and situation is equally scanty. Pull yourself 
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up in the midst of what seems to be a raging torrent of 
awful events, and you will surprise yourself into a recog- 
nition that scarcely anything has happened. Once or 
twice the husband has seemed to be dying, but until the 
end he does not die. Once he appears to have performed 
an act of diabolical revenge. It turns out that he was 
only lying, and did nothing at all. The whole play 
turns on the relationship of a man and his wife, a 
relationship, moreover, which really undergoes no actual 
change from end to end of the two plays. One never 
thinks of technique, so apparently loose is the structure ; 
but it is an uncanny and wholly novel mastery which 
makes of this limited material perhaps the most: absorb- 
ing and the most overwhelming tragedy written in our 
generation. 

Critics say of Strindberg that he is misogynist and 
anti-feminist, and that no doubt is true. Lut the 
particular shade of his views about women is of minor 
importance. The fact is that he assigns to each sex its 
own peculiar share in the colossal baseness and cruelty 
which makes his reading of the relation of the sexes. 
The man intrigues with a cold cruelty, and plays the 
brutal tyrant. The woman passively submits, subduing 
her hatred, daring no revenge, and acquiring no com- 
passion, until the event comes which seems to strike 
down her master, and the whole meanness of her less 
aggressive resentment blazes out in two of the most 
horrible scenes which have ever been put upon the stage. 
There are traces of greatness in the man. There is a 
certain fundamental cowardice in the woman. But when 
that is said, we do not know that either is less sinister 
than the other. The play is a study of the rival 
uglinesses of the oppressor and the oppressed. The 
woman understands the man with a malicious and 
penetrating insight, which takes revenge in a fine 
satirical psychology for every outrage of his coarser 
egoism. Her own degradation is fully revealed only in 
the unspeakably horrible scene in which, when at last 
the man is stricken with paralysis, she dares to cuff his 
impotent head and pull his. beard, while she hurls her 
jibes at his speechless understanding. “ Where is your 
strength now? Tell me? Where is your energy?’”’ 
Year by year she had hoped for his death, but when at 
last it came, her final comment is the strange retrospective 
admission, ‘‘ I must have loved that man.’’ 

The “ Dance of Death ’’ is much the most powerful 
and, we imagine, the most typical of the plays in this 
volume. But the “ Dream Play ’’ stands out as one of 
the most singular and original of all literary experiments. 
It is a play with all the inconsequence of a dream and 
more than the meaning of fact. Scenes fade one into 
another, castles grow like flowers, and strange symbolical 
persons, petrified in some attitude of ineptitude, trudge 
like ghosts across the scene. It is a somnambulence with 
a purpose, and as the dreamer wanders through this 
extravagant world, she bruises her limbs at every turn 
against reality. It is a super-pessimism which exhibits 
all the folly and baseness of life, and shows it in the 
same revelation futile and shadowy and slight. The 
moral of weariness runs through all these plays. Their 
watchword is pity—an intellectual pity which neither 
consoles nor alleviates, and is content to wring its hands. 
The reader turns away from it all dejected and perplexed. 
Pessimism such as this is a suppressed contradiction. 
“Let us recognise our own baseness and pity each other,”’ 
we hear the teacher say as he takes our hands. But if 
we are capable of pity, how then can we be base? A 
student would take these strange achievements of the 
analytic imagination, bind them in precious leathers, 
and place them among the masterpieces of his library. 
But of that library the moralist would lock the door. 





FIGHTING THE CATTLE DISEASE. 


THE outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease has symbolised 
its importance to agriculture by a very dramatic entry. 
At the last moment the dread of it has swept out of the 
tents of the Royal Show every horned beast, sheep, and 





pig, leaving, as has been said, only a show of horses and 
horticulture. If the epidemic had appeared in those 
miles of lines it would have been indeed a serious matter, 
and the mere flowing and ebbing of so many animals 
to and from Doncaster when the disease was in the 
country must entail considerable danger of its spread. 
Everything depends on the vigilance of the Board of 
Agriculture in isolating the rather alarming number of 
scattered cases that have been reported and stamping out 
the conflagration before it burns the whole country. 
The farmer, Job-like, is prepared for this culminating 
stroke to finish the recurring ruin that an execrable hay- 
time has begun. 

Ever since rinderpest, or cattle-plague, ceased its 
visits to Great Britain in the seventies of last century, 
foot-and-mouth disease has been easily the scourge that 
the farmer has most feared among his horned cattle. It 
is not nearly so malignant as black-leg or quarter-ill, 
which attacks with such swiftness and, especially among 
sheep, so uniformly slays that it has earned the expres- 
sive name of “ strike.”” But quarter-ill is not contagious. 
It clings to the ground so persistently that certain 
accursed pastures hold their reputation as black-leg land 
through the centuries, and young cattle have to be 
vaccinated before being put there. It accounts for a 
great number of deaths every year, but as the bacillus 
has not (yet) discovered efficient methods of travel it has 
not nearly the notoriety of foot-and-mouth disease. 

In the strict sense of the word, foot-and-mouth 
disease is probably not contagious, and the wholesale 
slaughterings and burnings carried on by the Board of 
Agriculture are certainly not the most important part of 
the work of restricting the plague. The germs from the 
dribbling mouth and the festering feet of afflicted cattle 
have simply a diabolical success in getting carried about 
and in finding, after long delay, occasion to enter other 
healthy systems, and there multiply to the millionth 
power that means disease and perhaps death. The Com- 
mission that sat on last year’s outbreaks, and reported 
only a few days ago, said little enough of a very helpful 
nature. But when it considered the fact that the disease 
had been rife for a long time on the Continent, it found 
that we had been fortunate to have escaped infection so 
long. In April of this year the disease was in Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France (on 1,251 farms), Germany 
(3,951 places), Holland, Hungary, Italy, Montenegro, 
Russia (24,190 animals), Sweden, Switzerland, and Spain, 
where no fewer than 114,539 cases existed. 

With so exceedingly active an enemy menacing us 
from so many quarters, it is plain that nothing but 
eternal vigilance could preserve us. We are in trade 
with all those countries, and it is by no means enough 
for safety to say that they shall send us no live animals. 
The Committee enumerated as commodities capable of 
carrying the disease, hay, straw, milk and milk products, 
hides, heads, hooves, and, with sad irony, vaccine seed 
and lymph. By some of these means, or by others 
open to the ingenuity of the microbe, infection 
comes, and so far from guarding against it, we are 
in most cases unable to say after the event how the 
invasion was accomplished. The only explanation of 
any infection that seemed to be quite satisfactory related 
to the Edinburgh case of 1908, which was said to have 
originated in some straw that had been used for packing 
eggs from the Continent. If the bacillus can bide its time 
in straw, and survive all the handling of the forager, the 
egg merchant, the shipper, and the grocer, it is clear that, 
very elaborate precautions are needed to prevent it from 
getting from one field to the next, or from flying freshly 
over England from the many centres that it has already 
established. 

Nothing short of a state of siege can satisfy the 
authorities. The great difficulty is the openness of the 
country, the paucity of sentinels available, and the 
inability of the average drover or cowman to enter into 
the scheme of a campaign by carbolic acid. It is 
suggested, on behalf of Dublin County, that infection 
was brought there from Cumberland by drovers who had 
evaded the command to purify their boots by walking 
through a disinfectant. A drover who should walk forty 
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miles along the road in boots that had trodden an infected 
pasture might do great harm, and the order of the Board 
that stock should not graze along the roadsides is rather 
less than a doctrine of perfection. The uncomfortable 
speculation arises that the libertine bird, laughing at the 
orders of the Board of Agriculture, may transplant the 
spores into any county that suits its vagrant mood. May 
it be that the Yellow Wagtail, so fond of cattle that it is 
called in France Bergeronnette, brings to us sometimes 
together with its announcement of spring a murrain on 
our flocks and herds? 

The damage that would be done by a general 
epidemic among cattle is terrible, but happily doubtful. 
The loss that belongs to the essential preventive measures 
is great and far-reaching. The measure of necessity 
calling for the Irish embargo is also the measure of the 
importance of the trade to exporter and importer. 
Thousands of Irish peasants will miss the all-important 
pound or two that England pays gladly for his lean 
yearlings; thousands of English farmers will miss the 
rough-coated Irish ‘‘ stores’’ that their rich meadows 
and winter stalls fatten into beef. The store bought 
from outside is the lynch-pin of English agriculture. It 
must be bought even if its price is so high that it can 
only be fed at a loss, because it is an essential to the rest 
of the economy of the farm. Its price has been steadily 
rising for many years, as much as thirty per cent. during 
the last five years, and the result has been bad for the 
whole of agriculture. 

Milk is our undoing, from the worst consequences 
of which only an Ireland free to send us young cattle has 
been able to save us. The milk trade is so large that 
most farmers cannot afford to keep the calves. They 
are sold for veal, and weaned calves bought for the pro- 
duction of beef. The slaughter of calves is so heavy that, 
with almost. twice as many cows as Ireland, we raise 
little more than the same number of yearlings. Surely 
it were no bad thing for the race that boasts of its roast 
beef to eat. no veal at all. A correspondent of the Board 
of Agriculture wrote recently :— 


“The sentimental aspect is worth consideration. 'The 
slaughter of very immature animals, like calves a fortnight 
or three weeks old, is distinctly repugnant to human nature. 
The sight of these carcases in butchers’ windows is almost 
loathsome.”’ 


Perhaps, by dint of cheating them with cream substi- 
tutes, a good many English calves will be saved as a 
result. of the present prohibition of Irish stores. 

Who does not know those rough, hungry-looking, but 
healthy Irish heifers and steers. No English farm is 
complete without them. Every month their sleek, half-fat 
predecessors are leaving for the market, and before they 
are gone we must have the next batch of youngsters. 
Because every farm knows them, there could not be a 
more dangerous nidus for sporadic disease than Ireland. 
And now for some weeks or months, which we heartily 
hope will be few, we shall know them no more. If we 
knew the hillsides on which they are reared across the 
Trish Sea, we could easily find pastures equally suited 
to them on this side. We should find them as little 
cultivated as were the wilds of British Columbia twenty 
years ago, and a thoroughly earnest people resolved to 
be master in its own house would lose no time in turning 
the waste to wealth. The highlands of Scotland and the 
mountains of England and Wales could do much to 
redress this sad grievance of British agriculture, and 
many problems of the towns as well, if only the people 
in its collective capacity could be persuaded that sheep 
and cattle, to say nothing of men, are more valuable 
than deer and grouse. 

The English farmer, who knows well enough what 
his need of cheaper live cattle is, calls out loudly enough 
for relief in directions that seem most open to him, 
though far from home. It is inconceivable to him that 
the enemy or the remedy can be at home. He will call 
now for the opening of our ports to Canadian and 
Argentine live cattle, as he calls always for the closing 
of our ports to foreign meat. He must learn to call for 
the opening of our land to agriculture, and the closing 
of it to extravagant sport. 





Short Studies. 


* LIBERTE, LIBERTE, CHERIE!” 


Just escaped from the prison-house of Russia, I had 
reached Marseilles. The whole city, the bay, and the 
surrounding hills, bright with villas and farms, glittered 
in sunshine. So did the spidery bridge that swings the 
ferry across the Old Harbor’s mouth. Even the 
fortifications looked quite amiable under such a sky. 
Booming sirens sounded the approach of great liners, 
moving slowly to their appointed docks. Little steamers 
hurried from point to point along the shores with 
crowded decks, and the lighthouses stood white against 
the Mediterranean blue. 

The streets were thronged with busy people. The 
shops and cafés were thronged. At all the bathing- 
places along the bay crowds of men, women, and children 
were plunging with joy into the cool, transparent water. 
The walls and kiosks were covered with gay advertise- 
ments of balls, concerts, theatres, and open-air music- 
halls. Flaunting and flirting to and fro, women recalled 
what pleasure was. Electric trams went clanging down 
the lines. Motors hooted as they set off for tours in the 
Alps. Little carriages, with many-colored hoods, 
loitered temptingly beside the pavements. The stalls 
along the quay shone with every variety of gleaming 
fish, and every produce of the kindly earth. The sun 
went smiling through the air; the sea smiled in answer. 
And over all, high upon her rocky hill, watched the great 
image of Notre Dame de la Garde. 

‘This is civilisation! This is liberty!’’ cried a 
Frenchman, who had joined our ship in Turkey, and was 
now seated beside me, enjoying the return to security, 
peace, and the comfort of his own language. 

Yes ; it was civilisation, and it was liberty. Has 
not the name of Marseilles breathed the very spirit of 
liberty all over the world? And yet his words recalled 
to me another scene, and the remark of another native of 
Marseilles. 

We were steaming slowly along the West Coast of 
Africa, landing cargo at point after point, or calling for 
it as required. Day by day we wallowed through the oily 
water, under a misty sun, that did not scorch, but boiled. 
Day by day we watched the low-lying shore—the un- 
varying line of white beach, almost as white as the foam 
which dashed against it ; and beyond the beach, the long 
black line of unbroken forest. Nothing was to be seen 
but those parallel lines of white beach and black forest, 
stretching both ways to the horizon. At dawn they were 
partly concealed by serpentining ghosts of mist that 
slowly vanished under the increasing heat ; and at sunset 
the mists stole silently over them again. But all day 
and all night the sickly stench of vegetation, putrefying 
in the steam of those forests from age to age, pervaded 
the ship as with the breath of plague. 

One morning the scream of our whistle and the 
bang of our little signal-gun, followed by the prolonged 
rattle of the anchor-chain running through the hawse 
pipe, showed that we had reached some point of call. 
The ship lay about half-a-mile off shore, and one could 
see black figures running about the beach and pushing 
off a big black boat. The spray shot high in the air as 
the bow dived through the surf, and soon we could hear 
the hiss and gasp of the rowers as they drew near. They 
were naked negroes, shining with oil and sweat. Stand- 
ing up in the boat, with face to bow, they plunged their 
paddles perpendicularly into the water with a hiss, and 
drew them out with a gasp. A swirling circle of foam 
marked where each stroke had fallen, and the boat surged 
nearer through the swell, till, with a swish of backing 
paddles, it stopped alongside the ship’s ladder, like 4 
horse reined up. Out of the stern there stepped a little 
figure, just recognisable as a white man. His helmet 
was soaked and battered out of shape. The tattered 
relics of his white-duck suit. were plastered with yellow 
palm-oil and various kinds of grease. So was the singlet, 
which was his only other clothing. So were his face an 
hands. But he was a white man, and he came up the 
ship’s side with the confident air of Europe. 
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The purser greeted him on deck, and they dis- 
appeared into the purser’s cabin to make out the bill of 
lading. The hatch was opened, and the steam crane 
began hauling barrels and sacks out of the boat, and then 
depositing other great barrels in their place, according 
to the simplest form of barter. The barrels we took 
smelt of palm-oil; the barrels we gave smelt of rum. 
When the boat could hold no more, the little man 
re-appeared with the purser, and was introduced to me 
as Mr. Jacks. 

He took off his battered helmet, inclined his body 
from the middle of his back, and said, ‘‘ Enchanted, 
sair! ” 

Then he gave me his oily hand, which wanted 
rubbing down with a bit of deck swabbing. 

‘“‘ You fit for go shore one time?’’ he asked in the 
pidjin English of the Coast, still keeping his helmet 
politely raised. 

“Oui, certainement, toute suite,” I replied in the 
pidjin French of England. 

If I had been the King conferring on him the title 
of Duke with a corresponding income, his face could not 
have expressed greater surprise and ecstasy. 

He replied with a torrent of French, of which I 
understood nearly all, except the point. 

Taking my arm (the coat-sleeve never recovered from 
the oily stain), he led me to the ship’s side and steadied 
the rope ladder while I went down, the purser following 
behind, or rather on my head. We sat on the barrels, 
M. Jacques took a paddle to steer, and hissing and 
gasping, the queer-smelling crew started for the beach. 
When we came near, M. Jacques turned with his pleasant 


smile to the purser, and said, ‘‘ Surf no good! Plenty 
purser live for drown this one place.’’ 
‘“‘That’s all right,’’ said the purser. Then the 


paddling stopped, and M. Jacques looked over the stern 
to watch the swell. For a long time we hung there, the 
waves rolling smoothly under us and crashing against 
the steep bank of sand just in front, as a stormy sea 
crashes against a south-coast esplanade at full tide under 
a south-west wind. Gently moving his paddle this way 
and that M. Jacques held the stern to the swell, till 
suddenly he shouted ‘‘ One time! ’’ and the natives drove 
their paddles into the water like spears. On the top of 
a huge billow we rushed forward. It broke, and we 
crashed down upon the beach. In a dome of green and 
white the surge passed clean over us, and then, with a 
roar like a torrent, it dragged us back. Another great 
wave broke over the stern, and again we were hurled 
forward beneath it. This time a crowd of natives rushed 
into the foam and, clinging to the gunwale, held us 
steady against the backwash. Out we all sprang into 
two feet. of rushing water, and hauled the boat. clear up 
the shore. 

“Surf no good!’ observed. M. Jacques; ‘‘ but 
purser live this time.’’ Then he shook himself like a 
dog, rolled on the fine sand, shook himself again, and 
with the smile of all the angels, remarked, ‘‘ Now we 
fit for go get one dilly drink.”’ 

Leaving the natives to roll up the great barrels from 
the beat, we climbed the beach to a long but narrow 
strip of fairly hard ground, on which one solitary thorn- 
tree had contrived to grow. The further side of the bank 
fell steeply into the vast swamp of the Coast. There 
the mangrove trees stood rotting in black water and slimy 
ooze, so thick together that the misty sun never pene- 
trated half-way down their inextricable branches, and 
even from the edge of the forest one looked into darkness. 
On the top of that thin plateau between the roaring sea 
and the impenetrable swamp, M. Jacques had made his 
home. It was a ramshackle little house, run together 
of boards and corrugated iron, and bearing evidence of 
all the mistakes of which a West African native is 
capable. At midday the solitary thorn afforded a 
transparent shade ; for the rest of daylight the dwelling 
sweltered and boiled unprotected. Round house and 
tree ran a mud wall, about five feet high, loop-holed at 
intervals. And just inside the house door was fastened 
a rack of three rifles, kept tolerably clean. 

“Plenty pom-pom,’’ said M. Jacques, as I looked 





at them (he returned to the language that I evidently 
understood better than his own). ‘‘ Black man he cut 
throats too much. You never savvy.”’ 

Opening a padlocked trap-door in the flooring, he 
disappeared into an underground cavern. Calling to me, 
he struck a match, and I looked down into a kind of 
dungeon cell, smelling of damp like a vault. There I 
saw a broken camp bed, covered with a Kaffir blanket. 

““Here live for catch dilly sleep,’’ he cried 
triumphantly, as though exhibiting a palace. ‘‘ Plenty 
cool night here.’’ 

Then, with a bottle in one hand, he came up the 
ladder, and carefully locking the trap-door and pulling 
a table over it, he observed, ‘‘ Black man he thief too 
much.”’ 

With one thought only—the longing for liquid of 
any kind but salt water—we sat in crazy deck-chairs 
under the iron verandah, where a few starved chickens 
pecked unhappily at the dust. Presently there came 
the padding sound of naked feet upon the hard-baked 
earth, and a dark figure emerged from an inner kitchen. 
It was a young negress. Her short, woolly hair was cut 
into sections, like a melon, by lines that showed the paler 
skin below. The large dark eyes were filmy as a seal’s, 
and the heavy black lips projected far in front of the flat 
nostrils, slit sideways like a bull-dog’s. From breast to 
knee she was covered with a length of dark blue cotton, 
wound twice round her body, and fastened with two safety 
pins. In her hands, which were pinkish inside and on 
the palm like a monkey’s, she held a tray, and coming 
close to us, she stood, silent and motionless, in front of 
M. Jacques. 

Into three meat-tins that served for cups, he poured 
out wine from the bottle he had brought up from his 
subterranean bedroom. Then he filled up his own cup 
from a larger meat-tin of water fresh from the marsh. 
We did the same to make the wine go further, and at 
last we drank. It was the vilest wine the chemists of 
Hamburg ever made, though German education favors 
chemistry ; and the water tasted like the bilge of Charon’s 
boat. But it was liquid, and when we had drained the 
tins—lI will not say to the dregs, for Hamburg wine has 
no dregs—M. Jacques lay back with a sigh and said, 
‘* Drink fine too much.”’ 

The girl handed us sticky slabs of Africa’s maize 
bread, and then padded off with the tray. Coming out 
again, she crouched down on her heels against the door- 
post, and silently watched us with impenetrable eyes, 
that never blinked or turned aside, no matter how much 
one stared. 

Meantime, the natives from the beach, with many 
sighs and groans, were rolling up the cargo barrels, and 
setting them, one by one, in a barricaded storehouse. 
‘‘ That Bank of France,’’ said M. Jacques, locking the 
door securely when all the barrels were stowed. ‘‘ Plenty 
rum all the same good for plenty gold.’’ 

Their spell of labor finished, the natives stretched 
themselves in the shadow of the enclosure wall, and slept, 
while we sat languidly looking over the steaming water 
at the ship, now dim in the haze. The heat was so 
intense that, in spite of our drenching in the surf, the 
sweat was running down our faces and backs again. The 
repeated crash and drag of the waves were the only 
sounds, except when now and again a parrot shrieked 
from the forest, or some great trunk, rotted right through 
at last, fell heavily into the swamp among the tangled 
roots and slime. Even the mosquitoes were still, and 
the only movement was the hovering of giant hornets, 
attracted by the smell of the wine. 

‘‘ Holiday fine too much,’’ said M. Jacques, smiling 
at us dreamily, and stretching out his legs as he sank 
lower into his creaking chair. 

‘‘One month, one ship; holiday same time,’’ he 
explained, and he went on to tell us he worked too plenty 
hard the rest of the month, stowing the palm-oil and 
kernels as the natives brought them im by hardly 
perceptible tracks from their villages far across the 
swamp. 

‘* Bit slow, isn’t it, old man?’’ said the purser. 

‘Not slow,’’ he answered quickly; ‘‘ plenty black 
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man go thief, go kill; plenty fever, plenty live for die.’’ 

‘T should think you miss the French cafés and 
concerts and dancing and all that sort of thing,” I 
remarked. 

‘‘No matter for them things,’ he answered. 
‘‘ Liberty here. Liberty live for this one place.’ 

‘«* Where there ain’t no Ten Commandments,’ ’’ I 
quoted. 

“No ten? No one,” he cried, shaking one finger 
in my face excitedly, so as to make the meaning of 
‘‘one’’ quite clear. 

Just then the steamer sounded her siren. 

‘‘ The old man’s getting in a stew,’’ said the purser, 
slowly standing up and mopping his face. 

The crew stretched themselves, tightened their wisps 
of cotton, and slowly stood up too. 

As M. Jacques led us politely down to the surf-boat 
again, I heard him quietly singing in an undertone, 
“ Liberté, Liberté, chérie! ”’ 

‘* What part of France do you come from? ”’ I asked. 

‘‘From Marseilles, Monsieur,’’ he answered, and 
having helped push off the boat, he stood with raised hat, 
watching us dive through the breakers. Then he slowly 
climbed the sand again, and I saw him pass into the 
gate of his fortified wall. 

It was strange. Against that man every possible 
Commandment could be broken, but there was only one 
which he could have had any pleasure in breaking himself. 
And as I sat at Marseilles, watching the happy crowds of 
men and women pass to and fro, it appeared to me that he 
would have been at liberty to break that Commandment 
without leaving his native city. 

Henry W. Nevinson. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE CHURCH AND THE LAW. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—No term is used so loosely as the ‘“ Church.” 
Just now, as employed by what is called the Church Party, 
it appears to stand for the “ Table of Kindred and Affinity,” 
drawn up by Archbishop Parker in 1563; and, in Wheatly’s 
words, ‘‘ now very frequently printed at the end of Common 
Prayer-Books.’’ One could wish for a larger conception. 
The word “ Ecclesia,” or Church, signifies the community— 
in N.T. Greek, the Christian community—as a whole. And 
the authority of the Church is the authority of the conscience 
of this Christian community. Any narrower interpretation 
lands us in confusion, as the Banister case shows. To 
come down to particular Churches, the Reformation Settle- 
ment contemplated an English Church co-extensive with the 

inglish people. The same men and women who constituted 
the State constituted the Church also. Each term, indeed, 
regarded them from its own standpoint—the one as citizens, 
the other as Christians. But the persons signified in each 
case were identical. The connotation varied ; the denotation 
was the same. The actual, as usually happens, has fallen 
short of the ideal; but this ideal is the key to the right 
understanding of the National Church. This body succeeded, 
in substance, to the position of the Pre-Reformation Church, 
because it represented English Christianity more adequately 
than any of its competitors. It will stand where it does as 
long—and only as long—as it retains this large tradition. 
A medievalised and sectarian Anglicanism, whatever the 
future may have in store for it, will not remain the National 
Church. 

In religion, as elsewhere, the conscience of the com- 
munity as a whole is more to be trusted than that of any 
section of the community ; and, if this be called Erastianism, 
we need not disclaim the name. But the question is not so 
much one of Erastianism as of common-sense. No one will 
contend that, were Parliament to legalise, e¢.¢., polygamy, 
the Church should, or could, admit polygamists to com- 
munion. If the Archbishop’s carefully-balanced utterance 
means no more than this, he is on safe ground. There are 
limits to the obedience of the subject. The reason why we 
are predisposed to blame persons who come into conflict 





with the law under pretext of religion—and the same may 
be said of other pretexts—is not that they resist the law 
(such resistance might conceivably be justifiable and even 
imperative), but that, ordinarily, the law is right and they 
are wrong. It is so here. It is unlikely that marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister will become common. But its pro- 
hibition is a survival of a conception of affinity now obsolete, 
and corresponds to no dictate of the Christian conscience, 
The Church of Rome, with her usual practical wisdom, 
recognises this. Such marriages fall under the forbidden 
degrees; but they can be contracted with a dispensation, 
and this dispensation is easily obtained. To retain the 
prohibition without the dispensing power is ‘to play at 
medievalism. In no other subject-matter than religion 
could the position be taken seriously, or regarded as sincere. 
The Archbishop’s responsibility is great. He has to keep 
the Church together, and he is faced by the scarcely-veiled 
threat of the extremists to break it up if they are crossed, 
or even to secede. Hence a caution which recalls that of 
Mr. Balfour, during the Tariff Reform controversy, or of 
Principal Rainy in the Robertson-Smith case. It is possible 
that in each instance the more direct course would have 
proved the better policy, and a firmer grasp of the nettle 
have crushed the sting. 

It should be noticed that those who took it upon them- 
selves to repel Mr. and Mrs. Banister from the Holy Table 
did not themselves observe the rubric on which they pro- 
fessed to act. This rubric does not invest an individual 
minister with the power of excluding from communion. 
‘* Provided that every minister so repelling any . . . shall 
be obliged to give an account of the same to the Ordinary 
within fourteen days at the farthest. And the Ordinary 
shall proceed against the offending person according to the 
Canon.’’ Had this procedure been adopted, it is safe to say 
that the present conflict would have been avoided. The 
Lambeth Conference laid down that marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, where permitted by the civil law, is to be 
regarded ‘‘ not as a non-marital union, but as marriage 
ecclesiastically irregular, while not constituting the parties 
open and notorious evil livers.’’’ The phrasing is 
ambiguous. But it provides, and was intended to provide, 
an escape from the dilemma which, it was foreseen, might 
arise. 

The development of the Free Churches, with which in 
the past the more independent religious elements of the 
community associated themselves, and the indifference of 
the average Englishman to ideas, have combined to give the 
parochial clergy a power which it was never intended to 
place in their hands, which they are, for the most part, 
eminently unfit to exercise, and from which, practically, 
there is no appeal. The consequences are often disastrous. 
In one case, private confession is insisted on as a condition 
of marriage; in another the ‘‘ solemnisation of matrimony ” 
is refused between Rogation Sunday and Trinity; in 4 
third a candidate for confirmation is rejected because he 
does not accept the story of Balaam’s ass as historical. The 
public mind is unfortunately apathetic—were it less so, the 
religious outlook would be more hopeful; but the effect of 
such incidents is undermining, and should modifications 
of the law lead to friction between the clergy and the courts, 
the results may be far reaching. In case of conflict the 
clergy will be the first to suffer; and the responsibility for 
the situation created will rest mainly with themselves and 
their friends.—Yours, &c., 


‘ 


ALFRED FAWKES. 
Ashby St. Ledgers, July 1st, 1912. 


THE GOVERNMENT, THE PORT OF LONDON, 
AND CASUAL LABOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I was glad to see in the “‘ Diary of the Week,” in 
your issue of June 22nd, a reference to the policy of the Port 
of London Authority in regard to casual labor. This aspect 
of the situation in the Port has not, unfortunately, been 
given nearly enough prominence during the last month. I 
should be glad if you could find space to enable me to quote 
in full Section 28 of the Port of London Act, 1908, which is 
headed ‘‘ Regulation of engagement of casual labor.” 


_ “(1) The Port Authority shall take into consideration the 
existing methods and conditions of engagement of workmen 
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employed in dock, riverside, and warehouse labor in connection 
with the Port of London, and shall either by themselves or 
in co-operation with other bodies or persons [i.e., presumably, 
the Board of Trade Labor Exchanges], by establishing, or 
maintaining, or assisting in the establishment or maintenance 
of offices, waiting-rooms, and employment registers, and by 
the collection and communication of information, and other- 
wise, take such steps as they think best calculated to diminish 
the evils of casual employment, and to promote the more 
convenient and regular engagement of such workmen or any 
class thereof : ‘ 


‘“‘ Provided that nothing in this section shall deprive any 
person of any legal right which he would otherwise possess 
with regard to the engagement of labor. 

‘“*(2) The Port of London Authority may make bye-laws 
with respect to admission to, and the maintenance of order in, 
such offices and waiting-rooms, and otherwise for the purpose 
of carrying this section into effect.’ 

The Port Authority were thus definitely instructed four 
years ago to take effective steps to deal with the casual 
labor problem—‘ the wild-beast struggle for work ’”’ as it 
was called by a writer in your columns who was recently 
dealing with conditions in West Ham. 

Now, we should be entitled to a full and detailed account 
from the Government of the steps which have been taken 
by the Port Authority to carry out the obligation laid upon 
them by Parliament, and of any negotiations into which the 
Government may have entered with the Port Authority on 
the subject. It is, of course, obvious that in fact practically 
nothing has been done during the four years that have 
elapsed since the Act was passed. For this, if for no other 
reason, the Port of London Authority is responsible for the 
chaos into which the commerce of London has been thrown 
by the recent labor troubles. Does anyone in his senses 
imagine that as long as the conditions of casual labor remain 
as they are, casual laborers can be morally or actually bound 
by any collective bargain, except in so far as the mere brute 
force of the social system can keep them to it? No doubt, in 
order to carry out a really effective scheme, it would even- 
tually have been necessary to repeal or modify the provision 
that employers of casual labor shall remain absolutely free 
to engage labor as they please. But the wording of this 
provision does not relieve the Port Authority of the duty of 
making a serious effort to deal with the problem. 

In Liverpool, a comprehensive scheme has recently been 
the subject of negotiations between the masters, the men, 
and the Board of Trade. It will probably be put into opera- 
tion shortly. This has been done without any statutory 
obligations being placed upon the Port Authority, as was the 
case in London..- 

I trust that a thorough inquiry will be made into this 
question by social reformers of all parties in Parliament, 
and that the Port of London Authority will receive the 
treatment which it deserves. 

Section 27 of the Port of London Act reads as follows :— 

“(1) On complaint being made to the Board of Trade by 
any person interested that the Port Authority are acting in 
a manner unfairly oppressive to him by reason of the mode in 
which they carry on their dock or warehousing business, 
including charges made in respect of such business, the Board, if 
they think that there is a reasonable ground of complaint, shall 
call upon the Port Authority for an explanation, and shall 
endeavor to settle amicably the differences between the com- 
plainant and the Port Authority, and shall from time to time 


submit to Parliament such reports with regard thereto as they 
think fit. 


_ _“ (2) For the purposes of this section, ‘ person” shall 
include any association of persons which obtains a certificate 
from the Board of Trade that it is a proper body to make 

& complaint.” 

This section was no doubt inserted to protect the interest 
of private traders, but it is obviously also applicable to the 
employees of the Port. Has it been made use of by them? 
The words ‘‘ unfairly oppressive ”’ are a very mild descrip- 
tion of the treatment of casual labor by the Authority.— 
Yours, &c., 


Z. 


THE REFORM OF THE LAW OF NAVAL 
WARFARE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Siz,—Attention has lately been directed to an epitome 
of an article by Professor Funck-Brentano, which appeared 
‘ome time ago in Tue Nation. “On every occasion,” says 
the Professor, “when the reform of the law of naval war- 








fare has been mooted at some international congress, the 
proposal has met with the most violent opposition on the 
part of England.’’ May one ask Professor Funck-Brentano 
what reception was accorded to the proposition to abolish 
the harassing law of contraband put forward by Great 
Britain in 1907 at the second Hague Conference ?— 
Yours, &c., Tu. Bary. 
Temple, June 25th, 1912. 


THE FRENCH BIRTH-RATE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—It is to be hoped that the majority of your readers 
will have duly appreciated the letter of R. E. D. commenting 
upon the recent birth-rate returns in France, and approving 
the wisdom of parents who recognise that when the economic 
conditions only allow of justice being done to two or three 
children per family it is folly to have more. But I would 
like to criticise his statement that “the population question 
is already a grave one in France and will soon be in every 
civilised country.” Is it really a grave one? Has France 
not been showing the national, as well as the individual, 
advantages of small families and large savings? Her 
neighbors, too, have begun to see these advantages, and will 
soon surely join with her in a Malthusian alliance which 
would obviate the present burdensome and shameful ex- 
penditure on armaments, and which would steadily come to 
include every country in this nearly replenished world.— 
Yours, &c., 

B. Duntop, M.B. 

Brasted, Kent, June 29th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Your correspondent, ‘‘R. E. D.,’’ is mistaken 
in his data as to the decline in the French birth-rate. The 
facts are these. From 1872, when the birth-rate stood at 
26°7, to 1890, when it stood at 21°8, there was a steady and 
practically uninterrupted decline. From 1891, when it stood 
at 22°6 (a small recovery), to 1901, when it stood at 22°0, the 
decline was almost stayed. From 1901 to the present time, 
the decline has continued at an ever accelerated pace. As 
to your correspondent’s statements that ‘‘ the birth-rate 
reached its lowest level during the five years beginning in 
1886,’’ and that, ‘‘ by the time that the generation educated 
in the secular schools had become old enough to be parents, 
the birth-rate began to recover,’’ it is only necessary to 
compare the figures for the two periods. Here they are :— 


Births. Birth-rate 
1886 913,000 23°9 
1887 899,000 23°5 
1888 883,000 23°1 
1889 880,000 23°0 
1890 “i 838,000 21°8 


It is instructive to compare these figures with those for the 
last five years :— 


Births. Birth-rate. 
1907 + 773,000 19°7 
1908 an 791,000 Er ; 20°1 
1909 7 770,000 19°6 
1910 fos 774,000 2 19°7 
1911 7 742,000 nar 19°0 


Your correspondent’s ‘‘ facts '’ having thus gone by the 
board, his inferences must follow them. It is only too 
evident that the generation which has grown to manhood 
since the establishment of secular education is less inclined 
to reproduce itself, and more addicted to Malthusianism, 
than any of its predecessors. 

Your correspondent’s allusions to the decline in popula- 
tion of the Cétes du Nord show he does not properly 
distinguish between the two totally different matters of a 
decline in the population, and an excess of deaths. The 
birth-rate of the Cétes du Nord is one of the highest in 
France, and there is in that department a yearly excess of 
births averaging over three thousand. Nevertheless, 
the census figures of the department show a decline, as the 
closely packed and prolific population tends to move east- 
ward even faster than it is reproduced. In Western Nor- 
mandy there is, in fact, a very large element of these 
Breton immigrants, who tend to replace the decaying native 
population. 

The theory of “R. E. D.” that misuse of alcohol tends, 
in France, to a high birth-rate will not bear examination. 
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The Norman departments are, with the exception of those 
of Brittany, the most drunken in France, yet year by year 
there is in Normandy a large excess of deaths. In the 
comparatively Catholic Vendée, one of the most sober in 
France, the birth-rate is relatively high, and there is a 
large yearly excess of births. 

I should strongly demur to your correspondent’s state- 
ment as to Finistére being the least Catholic department 
of Brittany; on the contrary, I should certainly consider 
it the most religious. The great city of Brest is, no doubt, 
as anti-Catholic as any other large French town; but in 
Brest the yearly excess of births is very small. The least 
religious department of Brittany is certainly the [lle et 
Vilaine, which borders on Normandy and Maine, is French- 
speaking, has few Breton characteristics, and boasts the 
lowest birth-rate of any department in the province. 

In fact, it cannot usefully be denied that in France a 
thoroughly irreligious population invariably connotes, not 
only a low birth-rate, but an actual excess of deaths. A 
good example is a group of departments east of Paris in 
which religion is practically extinct, and in which the 
yearly excess of deaths over births is absolutely appalling. 
This group would include the departments of Marne, Seine 
et Marne, Yonne, Aube, Haute Marne, and Céte d’Or. 

Equally irreligious and equally barren of children is a 
large group in the Valley of the Garonne. This group would 
include Lot, Lot ét Garonne, Tarn et Garonne, Haute 
Garonne, and Gers. 

On the other hand, as examples of relatively religious 
and relatively prolific departments, I may instance Finistére, 
Morbihan, Cétes du Nord, Pas de Calais, Nord, Basses 
Pyrenées, and Haute Loire.—Yours, &c., 

G. W. S. 

2, Charlotte Street, Brighton, 

July 2nd, 1912. 


LIBERALISM AND NATIONAL INSURANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, “A Liberal for Fifty 
Years,” says that “ the inequality with which the employers’ 
contributions fall upon various industries is beyond belief.” 

I should like to ask if this inequality is any greater, 
or more unfair, than our present system of rating, according 
to the value of the property occupied, and not according to 
the profit made. Yet this system is accepted as a matter 
of course, and, probably, your correspondent, with his 
1,400 workers, will have to pay fourteen times the amount 
of rates paid by his neighbor, who only employs 100 hands, 
although the latter may have treble the amount of profit 
from his business. 

I dare assert, further, that your correspondent pays his 
rates without questioning whether the reins should not be 
given to more careful Ministers. 

As you state in your leading article, the fairest way of 
sharing the burden would have been to make the scheme 
non-contributory, and raise the whole amount from the 
taxes. Then the stockbroker, with his half-dozen clerks, 
and the man whose income is derived from foreign and 
colonial investments would have to pay their fair propor- 
tion, instead of casting the burden on a section of the people 
only. But, as you further state, the greatest opponents of 
such a scheme would have been those moderate Liberals, 
whose opposition is the cause of the very injustice which 
they complain about so bitterly. 

If your correspondent’s Liberalism was as keen now as 
it was fifty years ago, he would be devoutly thankful that 
the reins were not in the hands of “careful” Ministers. 

A rating system which penalises enterprise; a land 
system, under which the town occupier pays rates to improve 
his town, and then, on the top of this, has to pay an in- 
creased rent for the use of the land which his rates have 
made more valuable; and a rural system under which the 
best of our country people are being driven out of this 
country—these are the fruits of government by “careful” 
Ministers. 

Those who call themselves Liberals may be satisfied 
with these conditions; but those who are Liberals surely 
prefer the present “careless”? Administration.—Yours, &c., 


H. Turner. 
Sheffield, June 29th, 1912. 














To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I was sorry to read the letter of “A Liberal for 
Fifty Years’’ in your last number. Doubtless it was written 
in a moment of temporary irritation, for such a good em- 
ployer as he appears to be must seriously misunderstand the 
Act if he thinks it is going to cripple large employers. Let 
him look at the situation fairly. He is faced with what 
practically amounts to an all-round increase of wages of 
(roughly) 3d. in the £, or 14 per cent. The only difference 
is that the sum is paid to the Post Office, instead of being 
handed direct to his employees. He must treat this increase 
in wages as he has done similar increases in the past—he 
must add it to the cost of production. A manufacturer 
would never dream of paying increased wages out of profits, 
Neither should he pay the cost of National Insurance out of 
profits. It must come either from increased selling prices, or 
from economies in other directions in the cost of production. 
Many manufacturers talk as if this 1} per cent. additional 
wages cost would ruin them, forgetting that wages in many 
trades have gone up 10 per cent. or 15 per cent. in the last 
few years without the slightest interference either with trade 
or with profits. 

All increases in cost of production are worrying to a 
manufacturer. I know, for I am a manufacturer myself; 
but, they adjust themselves in time. Let “A Liberal for 
Fifty Years’’ have patience. The “end of all things” is 
not yet. Manufacturers, as well as others, must be prepared 
to make some sacrifice in order to insure the workers against 
sickness and unemployment. It is a great measure, with 
far-reaching consequences on the welfare and happiness of 
the nation, and I am convinced that, in a year or two, we 
will be wondering how ever we did without it.—Yours, &c., 

JosePH A. LECKIE. 

Walsall, July 1st, 1912. 


THE TREATMENT OF SUFFRAGETTES IN 
PRISON. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—You protest, in your editorial columns this week, 
against the attempt to make out that deliberate cruelty has 
been inflicted on suffragettes in prison ; and certainly, if the 
complaints you proceed to instance were comprehensive, or 
even typical, your protest would meet with cordial agree- 
ment from every fair-minded person. But are you, on your 
part, acting quite fairly in suggesting that such complaints 
are typical? That many of the prison officials are careful 
and kind, I have always found militant suffragists the first 
to acknowledge ; but it is not deniable that Lady Constance 
Lytton, under an assumed name, was forcibly fed without 
her heart having been tested to see if the operation would 
be dangerous or not ; or that one of the prisoners committed 
in March was fed by a tube inserted through the nose after 
she had informed the doctor that her nose had been broken; 
or that Mrs. Pankhurst was, also in March, placed in a cold, 
damp, crawling cell when she had only just recovered from 
bronchitis. I could give you many more instances of cruelty 
to suffragists in prison—cruelty which no explanation can 
make out to be other than deliberate; but these three are 
notorious. Forcible feeding, moreover, is itself cruel, and 
that is deliberate enough. It seems to many people that 
the Government is involving itself in a vicious circle ; it is 
pursuing methods of repression which are certainly calcu- 
lated to provoke indignant reprisals, and when these 
reprisals come, I fear the Government will turn round and 
say that the militancy it has courted prevents the passage 
of a votes-for-women amendment. I appeal to you, in the 
name of that Liberalism—not of party, but of principle— 
which on every other issue you have so nobly guarded, to 
lend no support to such an illiberal procedure.—Yours, &c., 

GERALD GOULD. 

University of London, University College, 

Gower Street, London, W.C. 
July ist, 1912. 


THE COMING QUESTION: OF THE LAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—Reverting to Mr. J. Marshall Sturge’s letter in 
your issue of the 22nd ult., my observation of the agricul- 
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tural laborer is that, if he has a garden of a manageable 
size or an allotment at a convenient distance from his home, 
either of these are a considerable assistance to him in living 
on his wage of 18s. aeweek, which is the north-country wage, 
provided he is in fairly regular work. But, in order to do 
this, he is obliged to be very frugal, and he and his wife 
must possess considerable judgment in laying out his in- 
come. 

I observe that there are several grades of farm 
laborers, and the most intelligent and energetic do fairly 
well, as they are in demand for such extra jobs as sheep- 
shearing, sheep-dipping, lambing, thatching, draining, 
singling turnips, and several other jobs of which a quick 
man makes specialities. Men fall into these extra things 
according to their ability ; but the slow-witted and unhandy 
man, who has no special recommendations, has not a very 
happy time, as he is often out of work in the winter, when 
wages are most needed, and has, indeed, a hard struggle 
to live, especially if he has three or four young children. 

This difficulty of the man hardly up to the mark, of 
course, applies everywhere and in all trades all the world 
over, and is at the bottom of a great deal of the poverty 
that exists. But it is more directly noticeable in the country, 
especially when you consider that a farm laborer is—or 
should be—a skilled laborer. Even ploughing is an art to 
be learnt, and there are several degrees of merit in its per- 
formance. 

Even if a man has no bit of land of his own—and there 
are many of such cases—he is better off if he lives in a 
neighborhood where other men have, as he can often do a bit 
of work at nights, or at other times if he is slack, for his 
fellow-laborers or for small tradesmen who possess some. 
In that case, he either gets a shilling or two, or takes his 
labor out in vegetables, potatoes, or other produce. Some 
times the farmer gives him an odd corner to grow potatoes 
in, and in various ways, by sharp contrivance, he augments 
his income, here a bit and there a bit. The “immortal 
pig” is a great stand-by to many. Some, also, fancy bees 
or poultry. 

But it is all hard work. A farm hand’s hours are long. 
His life is chiefly composed of work and bed. What doctor, 
or parson, or merchant, or tradesman, or other non-manual 
worker, would care for such a dull round of incessant toil ? 
Yet there are lively fellows among them. One man, par- 
ticularly, I know, in our parish, who has brought up ten 
children, but is of so mercurial a temperament that his 
wife still jokingly chides him as a great boy. 

The supply of clothing is a hard nut to crack for the 
agricultural laborer. It really seems a miracle to well-off 
people, with their dress-bills for the family, how he does 
it. His own personal clothing cannot be neglected, and for 
anything like decent comfort he must have a change of 
garments when he comes home, as he often does, wet through. 
He is also obliged to have a great-coat, which he generally 
gets second-hand—an army coat or a policeman’s are 
favorites. Their wives often exhibit great shrewdness in 
acquiring clothing for themselves and their little Johnnies 
and Marys. I could relate several odd stories of the manner 
in which they conduct their ways and means in this respect. 
One often sees weekly budgets of working men’s expendi- 
ture, but I never have seen one that I thoroughly believed 
in, for not one in ten thousand could put his weekly expen- 
diture on paper anything like approximately. 
them no two weeks are quite alike. 

An old friend of mine accosted an old laborer recently, 
and said to him, “ You must be a rich man now, William, 
with 18s. a week, and all your family off your hands. How 
did you manage on 14s. a week and a young family to keep 
twenty years ago?’’ ‘‘ Why,’ said the laborer, ‘‘ I don’t 
rightly know. We just scratted along, and did without 
things. Oft in winter time master let me take a turnip or 
two home at nights for our suppers.” The recipe was: Boil, 
and serve up with dry bread. If you want to know what to 
do for these rural laborers, do not evolve things out of your 
inner consciousness. You must mingle among them and 
study them unobtrusively. You must not let them see you 
are observing them. Some are sharp and sly, and will 
quickly take your measure, and work on you all they can. 
Others are shy birds, and resent such action of yours. It 
18 a humble pride that dislikes being watched by people 
of a different class. 


Even with 





Rural housing is a difficult job. This has been shame- 
fully neglected in the past, even by well-feeling men who 
were in a position to do something. Why? Because the 
question of ‘‘ property ’’ comes in. To most it is a thing 
inconceivable to lay out money when the return is 
inadequate, as it must be. On some estates the agent shakes 
his head. ‘‘ Small property is a bad investment,’’ says he, 
‘“‘and also a nuisance, what with collecting rents and 
repairing.’’ Small rural property owners are even worse. 
‘* What, my land for cottages! ’’ they cry. ‘‘ Two per cent 
and all the trouble and bother! when I can let this little bit 
of field at even £4 an acre, with rent paid promptly.” 

Nevertheless, if we are going to help our rural popula- 
tion, it is imperative they must be housed. Co-operation, 
partly philanthropic, or State-aid, must do it. Partly 
philanthropic, I say, because I cannot see how it can be a 
paying venture to build rural cottages with gardens; but it 
is a splendid form of doing good. Better than out-and-out 
charity, and degrading, independence-destroying doles.— 
Yours, &c., 

Patrington, East Yorks. 

July 1st, 1912. 


Water Moxon. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I do not think your correspondent, Mr. Hugh Aronson, 
deals very effectively with the housing question in villages, 
which he rightly says is the most important rural problem 
before us. He thinks that the Housing Act is defective 
because under it cottages cannot be built at a cost which 
will allow of a rent of less than 4s. 3d. a week. The cost 
of building differs, of course, greatly in different parts of 
the country. In the district with which I am acquainted, a 
pair of good cottages can be built for £300, and a row of 
four or five for a good deal less than £150 per cottage. In 
any case, it is difficult to see how the cost of building can 
be reduced by Act of Parliament. As far as my experience 
goes, the present Act fails in this way: In a rural district 
there may be some villages or parishes in which better 
housing accommodation is urgently required, and others 
which are fairly well supplied. The ratepayers in the latter 
object to incurring any liability for the sake of the former. 
Everywhere there is a great fear of anything which may 
raise the rates. Now, the obligation of providing houses for 
the agricultural laborers really lies on the landowner. Under 
our system of land tenure, the landowner provides all the 
buildings required by the farmer. He builds stables for 
the horses, sheds for the cows, and styes for the pigs in 
the ordinary course; but when he builds cottages for the 
laborer, who is really more necessary to the farmer than 
horses, cows, or pigs, he thinks himself a public benefactor. 

The best way to make the Housing Act effective would be 
to enact that wherever it is necessary for the Rural District 
Council to build cottages, the landowners of the parish con- 
cerned should be liable for any possible deficiency ; so that, 
if any rate on this account ever became necessary, it would 
be paid by them, and not by the tenants, whatever the terms 
of their leases. It is probable that, in order to avoid any 
such liability, the landowners in such parishes would them- 
selves provide the necessary housing accommodation. Any 
grant from Imperial revenues towards housing accommo- 
dation would simply be a gift from the pocket of the general 
tax-payer to men who seek to enjoy the rights of landed 
proprietors without discharging the obligations.—Yours, &c., 


AGRICOLA. 
July 3rd, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. J. W. Robertson-Scott, in his letter on page 
477, protests against your sweeping statement that “the 
wages of the great class which tills the fields of England 
are a scandal to civilisation.” He also states: “I am sorry 
to say that the Liberal Press, by reason of its lack of real 
acquaintance of rural conditions, is much less use to rural 
progression than it might be.” 

In your editorial footnote, you quote Mr. Edwards as 
stating that the average earnings of the Oxfordshire laborer 
does not amount to more than 12s. per week. 
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You ask: “Are such wages a scandal to civilisation 
or not?” 

A reader unacquainted with the details of a laborer’s 
wages and working hours might be inclined to answer your 
question in the affirmative. The wages in this part of 
Oxfordshire are as follows: For general day laborers, 12s. 
per week for eight hours’ work per day, which sum, small 
as it is, a considerable number do not earn if one were to 
judge them by the amount of work expected of a man in 
other trades. 

In the North of England, the same class of man re- 
ceives 16s. per week for ten hours’ work per day, which 
sum a larger proportion earn than is the case of the South- 
country laborers. Therefore, as an Oxfordshire day laborer 
receives 12s. for eight hours’ work, and his rent is usually 
1s. per week, he has 11s. left after his rent is paid. A 
North-country laborer receives 16s. a week for ten hours’ 
work per day, and his rent being 2s. 6d. per week, he has 
13s. 6d. left after his rent is paid. He does twelve hours’ 
more work, and receives 2s. 6d. more money than the Oxford- 
shire laborer per week. But if the Oxfordshire laborer 
chose to work the same hours—ten hours per day—he would 
earn 3s. a week more, and he would be the better off of the 
two. To compare the wages of an agricultural laborer with 
those of a laborer in the next town—the town laborer’s are 
18s., his hours six to six, his rent 4s. 6d.; he has left 
13s. 6d. per week after his rent is paid, which means that 
he has 2s. 6d. more than the Oxfordshire farm laborer to 
spend after his rent is paid, for which he has done twelve 
hours’ more work, and has no garden, no allotment, no 
country for his children, and no extras. 

This deals only on the basis of 12s. a week, and that only 
for ordinary day laborers, who as a matter of fact on this 
farm throughout the year average 15s. per week. A cowman 
gets 14s. to 17s., a wagoner 14s. to 18s., a shepherd 15s. to 
20s., all of these latter exclusive of extras. 

Why a man who, of his own choice, works eight hours a 
day should be described as scandalously underpaid when 
he gets within 2s. 6d. of the wages of a man doing similar 
work, and working twelve hours longer per week, is difficult 
to explain, unless the other men are also scandalously 
underpaid. 

You also state in your editorial note that the variation 
of agricultural wages in districts is one of the most serious 
features of the situation. If you will go into the hours 
worked, and the amount of work done, you will find there is 
exceedingly little variation in the actual wage. 

In different districts of England the amount of work 
done per man, per hour, per day, varies greatly, for there 
are different breeds of men, some more industrious than 
others. The apparently higher-paid farm hand in the North 
will take piece-work at a lower rate per acre than the South- 
countryman, because he works more quickly. 

A low weekly standard wage is essential, otherwise a 
large number of day laborers would be unemployable. The 
low weekly wage makes it possible to employ a number of 
men who from slowness, incompetence, or idleness could 
not be employed profitably at a higher rate by time. In 
what trade will a laborer get more for the same work ? 

Work set by piece is a practical solution, and there the 
variety in men shows itself. Most Oxfordshire laborers, 
having taken a job by piece, even in the long summer days, 
will not work more than eight hours, and many will work 
only till they think they have earned their ordinary day’s 
pay, when they will leave off for the day, even if it be only 
3 o'clock. In the North men start carrying corn at 5 a.m., 
in Oxfordshire at 7 a.m. As an instance of this, a field 
of swedes was let to be singled at 6s. 6d. per acre (a high 
price), four men worked together from 7 till 5, and they 
earned 2s. 4d. per day. One man, more enterprising than 
the others, worked the other side of the same field by himself, 
came at 5 a.m., had two hours off at dinner-time, and 
worked till 8. He earned 6s. 6d. per day, and his work 
was better done than that of the other four men. 

A laborer in Oxfordshire can earn 18s. per week through- 
out the year if he is a fair workman and can hedge and ditch, 
thatch, truss hay, hedge brush, and for this he need not work 
more than eight hours a day provided he take his work by 
piece. 

If all work that could be done by piece—viz., hay and 
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corn harvest, ploughing, hay-trussing, hedging, ditching, 
drilling corn, muck-carting, and artificial manures—were 
so done, it would be for the benefit of the laborers in increase 
of wages, for the benefit of the farmer in increased rapidity 
of work, and would render it “possible to build cottages 
to return a reasonable percentage, for it would enable the 
laborer to pay a higher rent.” 

It appears that Sir H. Maxim’s advice to the working 
man is particularly applicable to the agricultural laborer— 
‘* If you want more money, do better work and more of it,” 
Newspapers hold the field to a large extent on agricultural 
matters, they print what they consider the facts of the 
case, and they have no one to gainsay them, for the farmer 
does not write to the papers, and as such statements as are 
made in the footnote to Mr. Robertson-Scott’s letter pass 
unchallenged, they create a wrong impression. 

The farmer would be glad to know how the Government's 
promise of keeping down the price of what he produces, and 
at the same time increasing his laborers’ wages, is going to 
work ; also if ALL wages are to go up, who will be benefited? 

Sympathy for the Oxfordshire laborer is wasted, nor 
would he at all appreciate it, for he is paid for the amount 
of work he does at a fair rate compared with work done in 
other trades, and shows no sign in his physical appearance 
or his cottage, or in the appearance of his children, of 
any of the miseries which the newspaper people attribute to 
him. 

On Saturday night I paid twenty-two men and three 
boys their weekly wage, and can honestly say that an inde- 
pendent observer who looked them over would come to the 
conclusion that they looked as good a sample of the English 
laborer as could be seen in any other trade. 

I wish to state that what I say is what I know of the 
state of matters in this parish. I have farmed in York- 
shire, Northants, and Oxfordshire. What can be said of 
professional agitators who came to this district lately, and, 
in addressing a meeting of agricultural laborers, advised 
them to join an Agricultural Laborers’ Union and: not an 
approved society ? 

Though I have so far criticised the laborer, not for the 
sake of dragging his failings into publicity, but to illustrate 
my case, I, as a farmer, am ready to acknowledge that my 
own class have also points on which they can be criticised. 
Many of us set too little value on time; we try to farm 
with too little capital ; and perhaps are not on all occasions 
sufficiently in touch with the men; for it is true that, to 
a great extent, men are what their masters make them.— 
Yours, &e., 

C. J. Grsson. 

Swalcliffe, Banbury, 

July 4th, 1912. 


THE PAYMENT OF SERVANTS’ PREMIUMS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As one of your most constant readers, I venture 
to write and remonstrate with you, concerning some remarks 
contained in your article on ‘‘ The Nation and the Insurance 
Act.’’ I refer to the sentence concerning domestic servants, 
in which the writer-of the article hints that it may be 
advisable for masters and mistresses to pay the servants’ 
premiums rather than lose the prize of good service. You do 
not say what would be the wise thing to do in the case of 
bad or incapable servants. There are such individuals, just 
as there are heartless employers. 

Apart, however, from the question of capable and in- 
capable, surely if the Act is to help people to help them- 
selves, and to prevent them from being dependent on 
charity, it would be utterly contrary to the spirit of the Act, 
to say nothing of its being actually contrary to its legal 
side, for an employer to do any such thing. I do think that 
an influential paper, such as Tue Nation, ought to preach 
the more sturdy doctrine, that each one pay what is his 
right to pay. 

There is also another aspect of the case which the writer 
of the article, whom I suspect of being a ‘‘ mere man,’’ may 
not have realised. If some mistresses pay and some don’t, 
it means that servants, being only human, will give the 
preference to those who pay. Those in situations where the 
mistresses cannot pay, or refuse to do so, will count their 
mistresses ‘“‘ mean and stingy,’ &c. That being’ so, don’t 
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you think it will be very hard on “the heads of modest | declare that France unreservedly acquiesces in the 


households,’’ who, after all, form the great majority of 
householders in this country of ours? You so often deplore 
in your pages the cleavages between class and class, that 
it is a little surprising to find you actually suggesting a 
line of conduct which would tend to make a still deeper 
division.—Yours, &c., 
M. A. Howpen. 
Ardoch, Ettrick Road, Edinburgh. 
July 2nd, 1912. 


[We did not offer counsel; we suggested what the 
economic result of the insurance of domestic servants was 
likely to be here, as in Germany.—Ep., NATION. ] 


“THE TREND OF FOREIGN POLICY.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The conclusion of your articles on “The Trend 
of Foreign Policy” is terrible enough, yet it is hard to 
escape it. If so great a disaster should overtake us as either 
conscription or war, how completely would all our little 
democratic gains of recent years be engulfed in the wreck 
when 

“What had been men and had been a ship 
Were toys and splinters in the sea’s grip.” 

Yet the Liberal Party goes supinely on, and makes no effort 
to control the helm. In this matter, Liberals might well 
learn something from their opponents. Much as we may 
dislike Tariff “ Reform’’ motives and principles, we must 
see that, in one respect, the children of Tariff “Reform” 
were wiser in their generation than the children of 
Liberalism—viz., that they saw the necessity of driving 
from power those who opposed them in their own camp. 
They thus obtained, at a great sacrifice, the unity indis- 
pensable to vigorous, effective action. 

Had the Liberal Party courageously cut out the rotten 
branch of Imperialism ten years ago, the troubles and perils 
of recent years would never have arisen. Even now, if 
only the National Liberal Federation would speak out 
strongly, the worst might surely be averted. Is there even 
now no man equal to the task—no man who will give the 
trumpet-call, and make the Liberal Party once again master 
in its own house?—Yours, &c., 

JoserH E. SouTmatt. 

13, Charlotte Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

July 2nd, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your articles under this heading form about the 
most statesmanlike review of the subject which I have read 
for a long time. Having been myself a diligent observer of 
the course of Anglo-German relations for the last nearly 
fifty years, you may perhaps give me leave to point out a 
serious flaw in your summing-up of June 29th. 

You there say: ‘‘ There is not among the ends and 
purposes of modern Empires the old ambition to assail the 
liberties and alter the boundaries of European nations.”’ 
As far as the German Empire is concerned, this statement 
is so manifestly true that the point needs no laboring ; 
in particular, does any judicious person believe that Ger- 
many proposes to ‘‘ assail the liberties and alter the 
boundaries of ’’—France? 

But what about ‘‘ the ends and purposes of modern ”’ 
France? An unequivocal answer is supplied by the letter of 
Mr. Edgar C. Gates, published a few pages after your own 
article. A noted French journalist is there reported to hold 
that: ‘‘ German policy, as applied to the captured territory, 
formed an impassable barrier against any understanding 
between the two neighboring nations, and until the position 
of Alsace and Lorraine had been rectified, there could be 
no rapprochement.’’ Stripped of its transparent sophistry, 
this language means in plain English that France, now 
as ever before, clings to her ‘‘ old ambitionto . . . alter 
the boundary "’ of the German nation, by ‘‘ capturing ”’ over 
again the German territory of Alsace and Lorraine. And 
there you have the present-day pivot of Anglo-German as 
Well as Franco-German relations. 

No responsible French statesman has yet dared to 





boundaries of 1871. Germany, consequently, has to shape 
her entire foreign policy from the point of view that our 
neighbor continues our implacable enemy, ever lying in 
wait for an opportunity for revanche, which is but the 
modern form of the old familiar French thirst for gloire. 
The attitude of England, so far from checking, has, ever 
since the Morocco “ deal,’’ contributed to foment this in- 
grained craving. Our chances of conflict with France have 
enormously increased in consequence, and the suave appel- 
lation of entente cordiale is but a blind for the dead 
certainty that in any such conflict England will, not on any 
grounds of inherent justice, but on account of the 
“balance of power,” play the part of champion to our in- 
veterate foe. 

As long as it is France’s pleasure to treat Alsace- 
Lorraine as an open question, and as long as we are bound 
to interpret England’s policy as countenancing that stand- 
point, so long has Germany no choice but to strain every 
nerve in order to be adequately armed against Anglo-French 
forces. Not until you extirpate the only existing “ ambi- 
tion to . . . alter the boundaries of European nations” 
will the table be cleared for an agreement about the re- 
duction of armaments. It is in England’s power to perform 
the operation. Unfortunately, there are those Englishmen 
who think it good policy to keep the fester of Alsace- 
Lorraine going. This is a sorry look-out for the many 
Germans who love England second only to their own country. 
—Yours, &c., 

C. WicHMANS. 

Eisenach, July 2nd, 1912. 


‘*‘HEAVEN LIES ABOUT US.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Does it seem too much like a wish to win a point 
for one’s profession if a minister of religion desires to approve 
your gentle protest? It was refreshing to read it in a 
“secular” journal. In the sphere of experimental religion, 
believe me, it is a commonplace that “the vision splendid,” 
instead of duly fading, “ grows more brilliant, more splen- 
did, more intense” with the passing years. Heaven no 
longer “lies about us,”’ because it has passed within; with 
Charles Wesley, “ We find it nearer while we sing.” Nor is 
the experience unpractical. For example—if you can spare 
the space for a beautiful “human document ’”’—last week 
this writer officiated at the funeral of a plain, poor woman 
who had been caretaker at a little chapel on the Thames- 
side, just now so sorely troubled industrially. She had 
known her share of sorrow, but scarcely a neighbor had 
missed her ministry. When the simple funeral procession 
passed along the road, rugged waterside men and cement 
workers out on strike doffed their caps, as princes might 
at the passing of a queen. Her secret was an open one. She 
had never lost “the vision splendid,” nor let Heaven slip 
from her heart.—Yours, &c., 

J. Epwarp Hartow. 

“ Madeley,” Gravesend, 


June 24th, 1912. 





Poetry. 


A POET’S BAZAAR. 


See the pictures, Baby, see 

What fine things in the world may be ;— 

Yellow poplars by the Seine, 

Swallows on their way to Spain, 

Old stone bridge that always hears 

Water swirling past its piers, 

Red carnations in a pot, 

Lizards where the stones are hot, 

Southern garden filled with bees, 

The strange sails of Paynim seas, 

Spanish lady with a fan, 

Noble foreign soldier-man ;— 

Through the magic window see 

What brave things in the world may be. 
R. L. G. 
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THE PROSPECT FOR SMALL HOLDINGS. 


“‘Large and Small Holdings: A Study of English Agricul- 
tural Economics.” By HERMANN Levy, Ph.D., Professor 
in the University of Heidelberg. Translated by RUTH 
KENYON. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Dr. Levy is the second distinguished German economist 
who has taken the history of English agriculture as his sub- 
ject, his predecessor being Dr. Hasbach. Both of their 
contributions are of great value, alike to students and poli- 
ticians. Their immediate themes are not identical, for 
whereas Dr. Levy discusses what he aptly calls agri- 
cultural economics, Dr. Hasbach set himself the task of 
writing the history of the English agricultural laborer. In 
various ways the two books supplement each other, and 
they ought to be read together by those who want to get a 
clearer grasp of the history of English agriculture, as repre- 
sented by the great movements of economic power, and by 
great changes in human life. 

Dr. Levy’s main thesis is that the question whether 
large or small holdings get the upper hand depends at any 
given moment on the conditions of the market, and that the 
just appreciation of these conditions has often been lacking 
in politicians and fiistorians ; this, of course, only so far as 
economic forces prevail. In the history of land tenure, 
there are other forces as well to consider if we are to under- 
stand history aright. Now, the first thing to obtain for such 
an analysis is a correct classification of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the large and small unit for the different 
kinds of farming; the next thing to do is to find 
what are the general conditions that favor one or other of 
these different kinds of farming. Dr. Levy considers that 
these distinctions have not been kept in view, and that there 
has been a tendency to generalise, and from observing that 
economic forces have favored one kind of farming at a par 
ticular moment, to suppose that other kinds of farming had 
no chance. An example of such fallacious generalisation 
occurs to us in the concluding passages of Mr. Johnson’s 
book on the disappearance of the small landowner, where 
the development of large farming is regarded as the inevitable 
tendency of agriculture throughout Europe. Dr. Levy 
examines each different department of farming, to discover 
whether it is better suited to the large or the small unit, 
and he concludes that in any department where personal 
care and interest are specially needed, the small farmer 
has an advantage over the large farmer. His general con- 
clusion is that ‘‘ the large holding is absolutely superior to 
the small in regard to corn growing and mixed husbandry 
and in the breeding of pedigree stock; that in potato- 
growing it has the advantage; while in stock-feeding it is 
on an equality with the small holding. The reason in each 
case is that all these branches of agriculture demand in the 
first place intensive application of capital. That is in the 
foreground, while the need for labor of a special quality and 
an individualised nature falls into the background, these 
employments permitting of reduction to a series of me- 
chanical processes, and the substitution of machinery for 
hand labor.’”’ “Small holdings, on the other hand, excel 
in fruit and vegetable growing, in poultry-breeding, and in 
stock-farming generally, with the exceptions noted above. 
In the fattening of stock, large and small holdings are 
fairly balanced. The advantage (or rather, in some 
cases, the capacity to compete) on the part of the small 
holding in these, the most profitable agricultural operations 
of the present time, depends on the fact that in these cases 
the demand for a quantitative and qualitative intensity of 
labor is greater than for intensive application of capital.’ 
Dr. Levy examines the history of English agriculture during 
the last two centuries in this light. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century the Eng- 
lish small holder was happy and apparently secure. Corn 
prices were low. Between 1715 and 1765 the average price 
was just under 35s. Bread was cheap and wages were rising. 
The consequence was a rise in the standard of life of the 
working classes, and, in particular, an increase in the con- 
sumption of other agricultural produce. It stands to reason 
that the wider the margin between income and expenditure 





on bread, the greater will be the expenditure on meat 
butter, eggs, and poultry. This is what was happening 
during the first half of the century. Now, a large con. 
sumption of dairy produce and vegetables meant a large 
demand for the food that is best raised by small holders, 
Thus it came that down to about 1760 the small farmer did 
well, and it. was the large farmer who complained. Then, 
unhappily, the tide turned. The price of wheat rose to 
45s. 7d. in the period 1760-1790; in the next ten years it 
rose another 10s. From 1805 to 1813 the annual average price 
was never below 73s., and often over 100s. In 1812 it reached 
122s. 8d. There was more than one cause for this change. 
The harvests during the first half of the century were 
generally good, and during the last half generally bad; and 
population was growing, production was decreasing. Then 
came the French War. Now, even if the political conditions 
had been satisfactory, this would have been a serious menace 
to the poor; but the political conditions, instead of being 
good, were as bad as they could be. The natural tendency of 
wages to rise, and more or less to adjust themselves to these 
prices, was arrested by Combination Laws, Settlement Laws, 
and the old Poor Law. Consequently, wages rose by about 
60 per cent. only, while prices rose by 130 per cent. The 
result, from the point of view of Dr. Levy’s inquiry, was 
that the laborers could not afford the vegetables, poultry, 
and dairy produce that had been before their regular food. 
Thus, the new conditions were unfavorable to all those kinds 
of farming that are best carried on by small holders, and 
those conditions were prolonged by the Corn Laws till half 
way through the next century. 

This was the state of English agriculture for rather more 
than a century. But Dr. Levy considers the tendency is now 
the other way. Free trade, by bringing down the price of 
bread, has brought vegetables, dairy produce, and the other 
productions of small farming, within the reach of the poor, 
and has thus created a great and growing demand for the 
food which the small holders can best supply. The effect, 
for various reasons, was not noticeable until the ’seventies; 
for, until that time, Free Trade, though it prevented the 
growth in the price of corn, which would have followed the 
growth in population, did not bring about any considerable 
fall in prices. But ever since then the market for corn has 
deteriorated, and the market for all other agricultural pro- 
ducts has improved. Hence, so long as England keeps to 
Free Trade, the economic conditions are favorable to small 
holders. Dr. Levy thus arrives at a conclusion which is 
diametrically opposed to the opinion of the Tariff Reformers 
that it is only under Protection that small farming can 
revive. Free Trade and Small Holdings are indissolubly 
associated in this view, because it is only cheap bread that 
enables the poor to eat vegetables and eggs. So the economic 
analysis is full of comfort and hope for the modern agrarian 
| movement. But this economic stimulus is not the only or 
| the controlling motive in the policy of landowners, and the 
reformers who want to extricate the English laborer from 
the conditions and the traditions of the last century have 
to face great forces of sentiment and conservatism and love 
of power. They will derive much encouragement from Dr. 
Levy’s work, and much instruction as to the methods by 
which small holdings can best be made profitable. 











THREE POETS. 


“The Bride of Dionysus, and Other Poems.” 
TREVELYAN. (Longmans 3s. 6d. net.) 


“Poems.” By Rupert BROOKE. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 2s. 6d. 


By R. C. 


net.) 
“Pires.” By WILFRID WILSON GIBson. (Elkin Mathews. 
Is. net.) 


WE are to understand, it appears, that Mr. R. C. Trevelyan’s 
“The Bride of Dionysus” is intended as the verbal part of 
a music-drama in which Mr. Donald Tovey is his collabo- 
rator. But although the poem thereby professes to be only 
one half of a complete work of art, we can hardly be con- 
cerned here with this ultimate intention. The drama, as it 
stands here printed, must be judged as literature, capable 
of justifying itself as literature. It may very well be 
capable of this, and yet also be capable of allowing a musical 
| intention to penetrate the poetic intention. But as the 
| musical intention still remains private, we can only spect 
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late, according to personal bias of theory, what the effect is 
likely to be of adding music to a poem that does not notice- 
ably require further artistic elaboration. One can never be 
certain that art has no more to say on a given theme; and 
it may easily turn out that when “ The Bride of Dionysus ”’ 
js given as a whole—as an opera, that is—the music will be 
found to have effected a further artistic demonstration of 
this drama’s theme without interfering with its verbal 
demonstration. The event, certainly, should be expected with 
much interest. Meanwhile, what is clear is that Mr. 
Trevelyan has written a drama which has no need to justify 
itself merely as an opportunity for music. As a poetical 
drama, as an attempt to give new beauty and new significance 
to an antique legend, it is a very attractive piece of work. 
Its final destiny as the words of a music-drama has 
inevitably shown itself in the construction; and the play, 
with its frequent choruses, its simple, almost conventional, 
characterisation, its frankly supernatural machinery, and 
its persistent tendency to concentrate the emotion into a 
dialogue of terse lyricism, could hardly be performed, ex- 
cept as an opera. But if it be true that opera requires 
libretti that are poetry, then opera has a fine opportunity 
here. There is no doubt that the old story of Theseus and 
Phedra, Bacchus and Ariadne, has been treated in a manner 
that does a good deal more than extract and clarify the 
poetry that everyone can perceive is inherent in the legend. 
Something individual has been added ; but something that 
dissolves perfectly in a classic myth. 

Both the matter and the workmanship of the drama are 
carefully planned to lead up to the third act. In the first 
two acts, color and drawings of detail are subdued to the 
main design; the detail is by no means uninteresting in 
itself, though there may be moments when the play moves 
with perceptible deliberation ; but the broad process of the 
action is the thing in these first acts, and it is, on the 
whole, impressively contrived. In the third act, however, 
there is a freer play of phantasy and warmer coloring ; and 
it is in this act, which must decidedly be reckoned a 
beautiful composition, that Mr. Trevelyan’s choice of the 
familiar legend becomes, by memorable and individual treat- 
ment, thoroughly justified. In the version here employed, 
it is not only Ariadne, but Phedra also, who falls in love 
with Theseus, and flees with him from Knosos ; and the first 
scene of the third act shows Phedra standing in the moon- 
light alone on the beach of Naxos, and using magic arts 
(somewhat after the Theocritean style) to draw Theseus from 
Ariadne. This scene is not only a fine invention; its por- 
trayal of Pheedra’s passionate unscrupulousness is an ad- 
mirable suggestion of the grim tragedy that her headstrong 
love is preparing for Theseus. His powerless obedience to 
her witchcraft means the death of Hippolytus, as well as 
the desertion of Ariadne. But this scene of Phedra’s tri- 
umphant magic has a more immediate purpose than that. 
Nothing could have been better contrived than this spell 
of quiet intensity, in which the two characters seem to talk 
in whispers, as a set-off to the Dionysian raptures that imme- 
diately follow. Ariadne’s divine consolation becomes a 
dramatisation of Bacchic mysticism, of which her premoni- 
tory dream may serve as a type; while she sleeps in Naxos, 
she imagines herself once more on board ship in Theseus’s 
arms. But suddenly he rises, ‘‘ as one in trance,’’ and 
leaps into the sea :— 


“Straightway, in wild anguish 
Had I, too, then leapt down; but (oh, terror !) 
Vainly my feet toiled, strangled and close entwined 
With sudden clasping growth of ivy and vine, 
That over mast and sail and cordage trailed, 
And climbed, deck-rooted, till, with whispering leaves 
And scent of flowers the whole ship was filled 
And from the foliage towards me, lo, there stole 
A serpent forth, that in swift-gliding coils 
Enwound me, and o’er my heart fixed deep its sting. 
. Lo, from that burning wound, 
Not death’s expected anguish, but a strange, 
Exhilarating rapture, a calm bliss 
Spread through my spirit, domineering thero, 
Like new life poured within me by some god.” 


It is with this “new life,” the unalterable significance 
of the Bacchic religion, the intoxicating fire concealed in its 
bewildering imagery of vines and serpents, that the rest of 
the drama is concerned; and the play ends with Ariadrie’s 
human being caught into ecstatic union with the divine spirit 








of the world, in a strain of poetry that is certainly very far 
from a cultured playing with an antique myth. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s poetry must always strongly appeal to 
those who are interested in the continued development of 
English metre. Throughout “The Bride of Dionysus” there 
is a constant effort, never degenerating into anxiety, and 
often remarkably successful, to combine metrical formality 
with sensitiveness to appropriate emotion. The blank verse 
is freely modulated, with many broken lines; the use of 
the latter stopping just short of that discontinuity which is 
sometimes the penalty of rhythmic expressiveness. But Mr. 
Trevelyan does not confine himself to the usual five-foot 
blank verse. When, for instance, Minos has a solemn speech 
to say, he is made to use a six-foot iambic line, with very 
fine effect, the pompous rhythm being well in keeping with 
his pompous character. And, of course, the lyric passages, 
choruses, and so on, have quite “free” measures. Yet, for 
all this, the rhythm goes with a single flowing unity from 
beginning to end of each act; however much the metre 
shifts its base and changes its shape, the whole of it is 
obedient to the presiding requirement of the main rhyth- 
mical design. This command of metre is very noticeable 
in the miscellaneous poems which follow the drama. The 
lyrics, and the renderings from Greek and Italian folk-song, 
charming in themselves, frequently take an added charm 
from their skilful development of unusual metrical patterns. 
The translations from Lucretius and the “Attys” of 
Catullus are more experimental, but very interesting. The 
fragment from Lucretius uses a hexameter in which a quanti- 
tative base is rather suggested than strictly employed; the 
general rhythm, however, being not unlike Mr. Bridges’s 
more rigorous Virgilian hexameters ; the “ Attys’’ is a close 
imitation of the effect of the original galliambic, and is one 
of the most successful attempts that have yet been made to 
import this splendid metre into English. But these transla- 
tions should be highly praised for their determination to 
preserve form as well as meaning. 

There is no mistaking the formal skill in Mr. Rupert 
Brooke’s “ Poems.” It is the more evident as Mr. Brooke 
is fond of setting it to work on unpromising tasks, which 
demand an athletic vigor of activity—on the sensations of 
sea-sickness, for instance, or on the aspect and odour of 
two slumbering Germans in a third-class compartment of an 
Italian night-train. Whether such poems are successful 
or not is a question whose answer must hang on what one 
means by poetic success. The skill itself is, unquestionably, 
extraordinarily efficient; but does it effect a mere insolent 
display of acrobatics, or a triumphant transformation of 
the commonplace into the unique? It seems that Mr. 
Brooke has been profoundly influenced by a poet who, for 
sheer skill, has hardly an equal in our literature—John 
Donne; and Donne, as might be expected, has taught him 
to be not only remarkably skilful, but to be insolently skil- 
ful also. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Brooke allows this 
learning to dominate his verse. Nearly every one of these 
poems has, more or less, the air of the poetical exercise ; 
but nearly every one has also the air, not of having been con- 
ceived as an exercise, but only of turning out so in the 
execution. When it came to the actual composition of the 
poem, the skill of words and metre, that should have been 
the servant, was allowed to become the master; and, as 
usually happens in such cases, the servant proved an 
insolent master. But we must not be led astray by a 
metaphor. What we have called the insolence in Mr. 
Brooke’s poetry, is a quality that we would very gladly find 
more frequently than we do in contemporary verse. It is 
the sign of an energetic and original talent somewhat too 
determined to be sure of itself. That may mean, perhaps, 
that it is not really sure of itself; but, at any rate, it is 
ready to attempt new and surprising things. It is not con- 
tent to do the familiar old things with a difference; it will 
not let itself follow the line of least resistance. Mr. 
Brooke’s talent, in fact, is pugnacious; and that is what a 
poetic talent. should begin by being. We judge him instinc- 
tively with reference to the larger, finer work which this 
present volume seems, if there is any logic in psychology, 
to promise with tolerable certainty—the work he will do 
when the mere skill which is so notable in it shall be con- 
tent to exchange mastery for service. His passions of love 
and jealousy will then seem something more than the 
themes of poetical exercises; we may even be able to believe 
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in his sea-sickness, and in his disgust with sleeping 
Germans. Already his “ Poems” give some fulfilment of 
this promise. In two or three, the skill is genuinely sub- 
ordinate to the creative power which lies behind all skill— 
the power which can seize on a commonplace moment of 
existence, and fashion it into something unique and 
glorified. “ Dining-room Tea’’ is a poem that shows what 
we may expect of Mr. Brooke. The question here is not 
at all whether, in the skill which can deal exquisitely with 
such common matter, there be not something insolent, but 
very much whether in the imagination urging the skill 
there be not something magnificent. 

It would be difficult to imagine poetry more radically 
different from Mr. Brooke’s than Mr. Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson’s “ Fires.’ The book carries on in a narrative form 
the work which his “Daily Bread” began in a dramatic 
form. It is work that has already won a considerable 
reputation; and it deserves a still wider reputation. If the 
power to turn the commonplace into unique significance be 
taken as a criterion of genuine poetic efficiency, then Mr. 
Gibson’s work, so tested, must certainly stand high among 
the literature of the day. This, however, is only a special 
and crucial test of efficiency ; there is much that poetry can 
and ought to do, which such a test lets escape. The obvious 
thing for criticism to seize on in Mr. Gibson’s poetry is, 
that it seems too narrowly to concentrate itself into ability 
to stand this speeial test. The result is a certain constric- 
tion of scope. But criticism ought not to make too much of 
this. Mr. Gibson is doing an extraordinarily difficult 
thing, a thing, moreover, that poetry to-day profoundly 
requires ; and he is doing it, on the whole, with fine success. 
In these nine semi-lyrical narratives, the everyday life of 
peasants, sailors, shopkeepers, mechanics, and the like, is 
the material in which he shapes forth his vision of life’s 
significance. And it is plain that, in an age which is apt 
to believe that poetry and reality are antithetical terms, 
such uncompromising fusion of the two must be work of the 
highest value. For the significance Mr. Gibson reads into, 
or rather, quite strictly, creates in, this everyday prosaic 
life, is not that which propagandism too easily provides, 
but the significance of simple, inevitable, tragic morality. 
There are not many writers living who can reach with such 
quiet effort the secrets of human nature which lie hidden 
behind habit and conduct and reasoning. The reader will 
be disappointed if he reads Mr. Gibson’s work in the hopes 
of exciting detail or curious form. What he will find is 
a remarkable power of creating form as a whole, which 
perhaps too scrupulously avoids the distraction of detail ; 
and a power of enclosing in that form a wonderfully humane 
poetry. With such things present, we need not be too 
anxious about what is absent. 





THE STEINHEIL AFFAIR. 


“My Memoirs.” By MARGUERITE STEINHEIL. (Nash. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

Mapame Sreinuert tells us she was born “ some forty years 
ago.’’ Her father, Edouard Japy, a wealthy and cultivated 
man of the middle classes, was living on his estate at 
Beaucourt, “not far from the Swiss and German frontiers.” 
He had retired or withdrawn from the firm of Japy Bros., 
whose vast factories and mills give a living to thousands of 
workmen, and devoted himself to music, gardening, and the 
cares of a wide property. Mme. Japy was the daughter of 
an innkeeper of Montbéliard. Husband and wife were a 
very handsome pair, and the exceptional beauty of their 
daughter Marguerite (with other talents sedulously culti- 
vated by her father) proved a snare to her in the days when 
she was, as she says, “a queen of society ” in Paris. 

Her parents were overwhelmed with suitors for her hand, 
and at seventeen she would have married a young lieutenant 
named Sheffer. But “I was too young, he was too poor,” 
said M. Japy. Two years later, at the age of nineteen, 
Mile. Marguerite lost her father. Towards the close of 
1889 she met at her sister’s “a shortish man of at least 
forty—thin, with small eyes, a dark moustache, and a 
pointed beard, wearing a frock coat far too long for him.” 
This was M. Steinheil, artist, and nephew of Meissonier. In 
the summer of 1890, after an engagement of four months, 
Mile. Japy became Mme. Steinheil. They went to Paris, 





where M. Steinheil had a great house in the Impasse 
Ronsin. : 

A daughter was born to them ; but the marriage, though 
not exactly wretched, was in no sense happy. M. Steinheil 
had gifts as a painter, but scarcely any ambition. A mild, 
indifferent, quiet man, he “compared life to a disagreeable 
pill which everyone must swallow.” But to the beautiful 
young woman he had married, life in Paris came filled with 
blandishments. At one moment determined on divorce, she was 
persuaded to a compromise and to one of those pacts under 
which households are conformed merely to the strict external 
proprieties. Thenceforward, an amicably disunited pair 
agreed to be united by the roof they lived under. Madame, 
who could sing as well as she could talk, started a salon, 
wherein we have glimpses of De Lesseps, Gounod, Bartholdi, 
Bonnat, Massenet, Coppée, Zola, Loti (engineering, music, 
sculpture, painting, literature, and what not), and his 
Majesty Edward VII., as Prince of Wales, whose French was 
a touch too grammatically precise for the fastidious ear of 
his hostess. Into this amusing circle comes, by-and-bye, the 
President of the Republic, the showy Félix Faure. With 
his entry the tragedy begins. The tragedy is a succession 
of mysteries, not one of which is solved. Here lie at once 
the irritation and the charm of Mme. Steinheil’s story. She 
has themes for a Gaboriau, and even for a Balzac; and the 
mingled genius of both is needed to resolve them. Her 
story has everything but its ending. It is both fair and 
important to add that she admits herself completely baffled 
by her own problems. 

The first of these concerns a pearl necklace, valued at 
£20,000. This princely jewel, enclosed in “a large gold 
box,” Mme. Steinheil accepted (very reluctantly, she 
declares) from President Faure. Two days later he sent 
for her :— 

‘‘Something dreadful has happened. It is about that 
necklace. I bought it from a friend, a man of the highest 
rank. I wished to help him out of a difficulty, and now I 
hear that, against my will, I am mixed up in a scandal which, 
if it were disclosed, would utterly ruin me. I should have 
instantly to resign, and even to leave the country. It isa 
most complicated and unheard-of affair. I have not 
the right to discuss this terrible affair. No one must even 
know of it. : I entreat you to keep the necklace in 
your house. No one can ever suspect that you possess it.” 
To the end of the book we are left completely in the 

dark as to the origin and nature of this affair. Mme. 
Steinheil thinks the necklace had something to do with the 
double murder in the Impasse Ronsin, but can explain 
nothing. It was in the summer of 1898 that she received the 
pearls; in February, 1899, Faure died, not having divulged 
their secret. His death was sudden, and there were sus- 
picions. Rumor, says Mme. Steinheil, frankly, 

“mostly pointed to me as the murderess of Félix Faure, 

although in very cautious and veiled terms, and without ever 

giving my name.” 
An incredible story was circulated that 

‘‘T had been appointed by some secret committee of Drey- 
fusards, on account of the President’s sympathy for me, to 
‘ suppress,’ the man [Faure] who was supposed to be the great 
stumbling-block in the way of the ‘ Revision.’ ” 

Mme. Steinheil had been helping the President to com- 
pile his memoirs (many of the documents for this work were 
at her house), and on the day of his death she had called 
at the Elysée, when he promised her to renounce a certain 
drug he had been taking. He was unwell when she left 
him, and was, perhaps, the victim of an overdose. Let it be 
added that, among the messages of sympathy received by 
Mme. Steinheil, “there also came a charming letter from 
Mlle. Lucie Faure.” 

With the mystery of the pearls is linked the mystery 
of the “enigmatical German,” who, the day after Faure § 
funeral, presented himself at the house in the Impassé 
Ronsin, and demanded both documents and necklace. Many 
of the pearls, which he professed to be anxious to buy, were 
handed over to him, “and the veiled libels in the news 
papers ceased as by enchantment.” What man was this? 
Mme. Steinheil is unable to tell us. He hovers occasionally 
on or around the scene, one of the obscurest creatures in the 
whole Cimmerian drama. That the pearls, and possibly also 
the Faure papers (though these, we fancy, may be dismis 
as relatively unimportant), were “not for nothing” im the 
crime of the Impasse Ronsin, seems a definite conviction on 
Mme. Steinheil’s part. 
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This twofold assassination, one of the very strangest 
and darkest acts of its kind on record, is unaccounted 
for and unaccountable. When a student of the case 
addresses himself to the question of intelligible motive, 
he is soon driven to admit that no other deed of homicide 
has remained more impenetrably masked. During the night 
of May 30th-3lst, 1908, at No 6, Impasse Ronsin, Mme. 
Steinheil’s husband and her mother, Mme. Japy, were 
strangled to death. The other occupants of the house on 
this night were Mme. Steinheil herself, a man-servant (Remy 
Couillard), and an old cook, Marguerite Wolff. Early on the 
morning of the 31st (Sunday), Couillard found Mme. Steinheil 
lying bound upon her bed. To the examining magistrate, ata 
later date, the lady said that her room had been entered 
by a party of three men and a red-haired woman, who had 
tied and gagged her. Her description of the fantastic cos- 
tumes worn by these persons was a cause of much derisive 
comment; but it was subsequently proved that similar 
clothes had been stolen from a Paris theatre within a few 
hours of the crime. 

In this imperfect and perplexing story the mystery of 
the Affaire Steinheil is summarised. Beyond this baffling 
stage, during the many months of the inquiry, it never really 
advanced. Investigation by police yielded nothing, and the 
quest was on the point of being dropped, when Mme. Stein- 
heil, well or ill-advised, insisted on its renewal by the press. 
This fresh inquisition led up, through harrowing periods, to 
her own arrest. Her experiences as a prisoner con- 
demn anew the worst that has been said about criminal pro- 
cedure in France. She underwent her preliminary examina- 
tion at the hands of a magistrate who sat down to his task 
with a belief that she was guilty. The press, day by day, 
was fed with tit-bits from the magistrate’s notes; and long 
before her trial came on France at large had been almost 
definitely instructed to condemn her as the murderess of 
her husband and mother. At the trial, her counsel, the 
brilliant Aubin, had little difficulty in showing that the 
prosecution possessed not a shred of proof against his client ; 
but his efforts wrested for her only a narrow majority of 
the jurors’ votes. There were five for condemnation and 
seven for acquittal. 

This sordid history remains above comprehension—an 
undecipherable secret. No reason of any kind offers itself 
in explanation of the murders. Madame Steinheil had 
nothing to gain by ridding herself of a husband who had 
long left her free from marital control, influence, or sugges- 
tion. She could not, as a widow, have ordered her concerns 
more absolutely than she had done as a wife. The problem of 
the gang of four, in that burlesque attire, is in no way easier 
to grapple with. If burglary were the business, would it not 
have sufficed to stifle and gag the elderly and flaccid husband 
and the elderly and rheumatic mother? 

There is nothing to look to but a confession from nobody 
knows who, or some careless revelation of the fusmre. 





A LIBERAL MODERN HISTORY. 


“A History of the Modern World.” By Oscar Brownina. 
(Cassell. 2vols. 2s. net.) 


Mr. Oscar Brownrno’s excellent and characteristic work 
has two marked features. Its necessary discursiveness is 
relieved by a running commentary, which, as might be ex- 
pected, suggests the lecture-room of a very able and 
‘xperienced history tutor, who is also a man of the 
world; and its outlook is that of the historical Whig 
Party. We might be listening to the “nephew of Fox 
and friend of Grey” at Holland House. This is high and, 
i our generation, exceptional praise. The Whig outlook 
has been disparaged by those who are strangers to its great 
traditions, and, from want of the historical sense, see their 
world out of perspective. ‘‘ Just so,” says Macaulay, “‘ have we 
heard a baby, mounted on the shoulders of its father, cry out, 
How much taller Iam than papa!’”’ The characteristic note 
of the Whigs was a now rarely found love of liberty. This led 
them, as a party, to oppose despotism, and champion 
°ppressed nationalities in every quarter of the globe. They 
Were not democrats—the era of democracy had not dawned. 
ut their principles—Lord John Russell is an example— 
Prepared them to receive it; and the Liberalism which is 





built on a Whig foundation has a strength and a solidity 
peculiarly its own. It may be argued, without paradox, 
that Whiggery was saner and more truly progressive than 
much modern Liberalism; and that the persistence of the 
Whig position among us explains the forward movement 
and direction of English politics. “The motion of the public 
mind in our country resembles that of the sea when the 
tide is rising. Each successive wave rushes forward, breaks, 
and rolls back ; but the great flood is steadily coming in.” 

Mr. Browning regards the policy of our anti-Napoleonic 
wars as open to question; and his estimate of that great 
man is conceived in the spirit of the Whigs of the older 
school :— 

‘** Dominated by the spirit of order, with a passionate hatred 
of seeing things badly done when they might be done well, 
gifted with untiring energy of mind and body, he created an 
Empire which was a model of administration, and which, like 
the Empire of Rome, has left a signal mark on all the nations 
which were subject to it. His departure from the scene pro- 
duced the following effects: It removed a picturesque per- 
sonality, which has not yet ceased—and probably never will 
cease—to impress the imagination of men; it left a condition of 
exhaustion, due partly to the over-activity which the stimulus 
of the great monarch had called into existence, and partly to 
the obstinacy with which his efforts had been combated; and it 
was followed by a desire to undo everything that he had done, 
and to follow a line of action the exact contrary to that which 
he had pursued. Therefore, the early years of the century 
which we have undertaken to describe are drab and dull, 
flaccid and impotent, obscurantist and reactionary. . . . The 
misgovernment which succeeded him is a testimany of the 
excellence of his rule.” 


This is the impression left by Stendhal’s two great 
novels, “Le Rouge et le Noir,” and “La Chartreuse de 
Parme.”’ The Napoleonic wars were wars of national inde- 
pendence. But how far, it may be asked, was Cesarism 
forced upon Napoleon by the position with which he had to 
deal? “In Great Britain’s struggle against him, she took 
as her allies the worst characters in the Peninsula, asso- 
ciated herself with monks and robbers, and regarded as 
enemies the most intelligent and most enlightened members 
of the community. Wellington, with his never-failing in- 
sight, recognised that he was fighting for a lost cause.’’ Had 
the policy of Fox prevailed, England might have stood with 
France for liberty, the reaction of the Restoration been 
avoided, and the fortunes of Europe been other and happier 
than they are. 

Clerical as was the shape which the reaction took, the 
leading reactionaries were not religious fanatics. “The 
theocracy of our time,”’ said Royer Collard, “is not so much 
religious as political”; the leaven of eighteenth-century 
Voltaireanism was strong in Metternich and in Louis XVIII. 
The latter was less royalist than his Chamber; like our 
Charles II., his great object in life was not to go on his 
travels again. His successor was more pious and less pru- 
dent. Sacrilege (1825) was made a capital offence; the 
medieval penalty for parricides was inflicted on political 
offenders ; in 1830 the King urged, with regard to the famous 
(and fatal) ordonnances, that ‘‘ the Virgin had appeared to 
M. de Polignac, and encouraged him to persevere.” It was 
the age of the secret societies ; repression led to conspiracy, 
tyranny to assassination. In this policy the Papacy attained 
a bad pre-eminence: ‘No part of Europe, except Turkey,”’ 
said Niebuhr, “is governed like the States of the Church.” 
Under Leo XII. vaccination was abolished, street-lamps were 
removed as a “French innovation,” the Jews were declared 
incapable of owning real property, and confined to the 
Ghetto after dark. In 1824 Cardinal Rivarola conducted 
his Bloody Assize in the Romagna: “ Monasteries were 
turned into prisons, and the sight of victims hanging for 
days on the gallows edified the Ravanese.” 

The attitude of England was moderate. She had been 
the soul of the coalition against Napoleon ; but her traditions 
were constitutional, and her Protestantism—stronger then 
than now—disinclined her to make common cause with the 
supporters of the Papacy. Even in 1815 the common-sense 
of Wellington had acted as a check upon the tendency of 
the Allies to carry things with a high hand. Canning broke 
with the Holy Alliance, asserting against it the principle 
of non-intervention ; and returned to the earlier and pro- 
gressive policy of Pitt. The Reform Bill of 1832 brought 
about neither the revolution feared nor the millennium hoped 
for; what it did was to introduce the power of adaptation 
into the somewhat rusty constitutional machine. It was a 
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condition of certain, then urgently called for, changes, and | steeping of his mind in Italian poetry and folk-lore hag 


of such changes as necessity should call for in the future. 
And it was Reform or Revolution. With it the constitution 
would, without it it would not, work. 

Enough has been said to give an idea of the character 
and varied contents of a book which does not contain a dull 
page. Mr. Browning’s judgments on public men are 
vigorous and, in the main, just. 


‘‘ It may be doubted whether Prince Albert really had the 
qualities of a great Minister. He was learned, laborious, and 
conscientious; but his political training had been narrow and 
pedantic, and he possessed neither the outlook nor the intuitive 
grasp necessary for the successful conduct of affairs.” 

** Palmerston was a very great Foreign Minister, and it is 
probable that the verdict of history will be more favorable to 
him than was the judgment of his contemporaries. He kept 
steadily before his eyes the honor and greatness of his country, 
and was generally favorable to the progress of Liberalism in 
Europe, in which respect he found himself frequently in conflict 
with the Prince Consort and the Queen.” 

“‘ Some think that Disraeli possessed powerful convictions 
on the position which ought to be held by the British Monarchy ; 
others that he was an opportunist, and that, coming into office 
unexpectedly and without a cry, he clutched at the first idea 
which presented itself, and took up the line of opposing Russia 
and exalting the predominant power of Great Britain in all 
parts of the world. The latter opinion, which is held by persons 
who knew him well, seems the more probable.” 

“Mr. Gladstone was a truly great statesman, one 
of the greatest known to modern history, greater than Bismarck, 
whose death clogely followed his own. His departure marked 
the close of one epoch and the beginning of another. He 
entered Parliament immediately after the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and his career may be described as the bringing of the prin- 
ciples embodied in that measure to a successful conclusion in 
all departments.” 


One or two slips, quas incuria fudit, may be mentioned. 
For “the Jews were not allowed to hold property” (I., 123) 
should be read “real property ’’; and Dr. Wiseman, before 
the establishment of the Anglo-Roman hierarchy (1851), 
had been Bishop of Melipotamus, not Archbishop of Meso- 
potamia. 





MORE ABOUT ARCADY. 


“Studies in Arcady.” (Second Series.) By R. L. GALEs. 


(Herbert & Daniel. 5s. net.) 


Tue observant and literary country parson has a world to 
write about that is little within the ken and still less within 
the understanding of the normal reader. Mr. Gales sums 
up, quaintly enough from the villager’s point of view, the 
advantage of having a parson in the village. His book is a 
striking testimony to the advantage that the lover of good 
reading occasionally derives from the same institution. 
According to Mr. Gales, country theological instinct is unable 
readily to distinguish between the dogmas of Church and 
Chapel; when asked to remove sectarian influence from the 
schools, it mildly asks, ‘‘ Where should the parson be if 
not in the school?’’ and on all grounds (including, we 
expect, the economic) they are persuaded that ‘‘ a steady- 
going clergyman is a very nice thing to have in a place.’’ 

And what is the vicar’s view of his people? It is a 
startling one. ‘‘ It is probable,’’ writes Mr. Gales, ‘‘ that 
among the rural masses Paganism was never displaced by 
Christianity, though in a greater or less degree it was every- 
where permeated by it, but held its own up to the epoch of 
the railway. The tendency that then set in was towards an 
altogether mechanical view of the world.”” We wonder how 
near the railway must come to a village in order to over- 
throw its Paganism? Mr. Gales’s Arcady has been 
mechanicalised by quite a concentrated application, for the 
guard throws the “Daily News” into the vicar’s garden 
every day as the train goes by. He reads it; and, in spite 
of the rumbling by of other trains during the day, persists 
in preaching sermons that the people can understand, and 
feels his heart leap “at the thought of the sunrise as a type 
of Easter morning.”’ 

Few pens at once more sympathetic and observant have 
chronicled the doings and feelings of Arcady. With one 
hand on an elegant library (we use the adjective after Ruskin 
in its dictionary sense) and the other on the pulse of his 
people, the author gets his gems into a scholarly setting 
that thoroughly fits them, for scholarship as well as Arcady, 
are threatened by the railways. Mr. Gales’s journeys to 
Brittany furnish another touchstone, and, above all, the 





been an admirable preparation for insight into the feeling 
of an English country-side. Arcady is more cosmopolitan 
than town, which has no pet name. 

Somewhere in the Eastern counties is the focal point 
where Mr. Gales’s touchstone visualises Arcady.. The well- 
wearing monument of dialect records the influence of Briton, 
Celt, and Scandinavian, and a vicar with his ears open is 
constantly being thrilled with some new message from an 
apparently cosmopolitan past. Country English “smacks 
of the joy of living which comes from life in the open air,” 
We must look for more than mere alliterative luxury in the 
saying “right as rain.’’ “ Merry as the day is long” could 
never have been coined in town, and “ You little misery!” 
as an epithet for a crying child is confidently claimed to be 
Arcadian. To people of such genius for direct speech comes 
the town-bred clergyman to preach of “ privileges, responsi- 
bilities, problems, and tendencies.” They pass muster, not 
as terms of thought, but as “blessed words.” There are 
many passages in this book that would be of immense bene- 
fit to some hitherto pompous country parson with a not 
hopelessly dormant sense of humor. 

On the subject of dialect words everyone can say some- 
thing, and the marginal notes to be written on all the copies 
of this book would no doubt amplify the author’s discoveries 
out of all proportion. The word “gaum,” for plastering 
with jam or other stickiness, which he finds most rare, is 
perfectly familiar to the reviewer, who also remembers the 
joy with which he presented a classical master at school 
with “tallot” for the loft over the stable, in which straw 
and other provender is kept. As for “lear,” it is as common 
in many other counties as in Sussex. It was not, by the 
way, a Wiltshire blackbird, but a Gloucestershire “ yuckle” 
whose “bill was zhearp, his stomach lear.” The line occurs 
in the old story of “ The Bittle, the Harnet, and the Yuckle.” 
Or it may be “hickle,” as we have always heard the green 
woodpecker called. Either of them is a better hint at the 
laugh of the woodpecker than the “ yaffle” which is more 
usually seen in print. We must cut short our annotations, 
natural as they are to anyone who reads these dialect chap- 
ters, which are by no means the least interesting part of 
Mr. Gales’s very useful and most charming book. 





THE PROSE OF, RICHARD MIDDLETON. 


“The Ghost-Ship, and Other Stories.” 3y RICHARD 
MIDDLETON. With an Introduction by ARTHUR MACHEN. 
(Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 


Tue twenty short stories that compose this posthumous 
volume define the range of the author’s literary talent and 
sympathies. Possibly, had he lived, we should have come 
to possess and treasure a short novel, exquisite in personal 
feeling, and another sheaf or so of imaginative tales, no less 
felicitous. But Richard Middleton was a poet who had the 
clear, good sense to work within boundaries very restricted 
in scope, whatever may have been his ambitions to conquer 
larger territories in the literary kingdom. The term 
“dreamer” is often coupled, half-contemptuously, with that 
of “ poet” to indicate a class of mind that lives at a remove 
from reality, not sharing in the ordinary struggles of life, 
and tending always to escape into a fictitious world of per- 
petual make-believe. The epithet may have just power to 
sting on the plane of practical affairs; but in the realm of 
art its force may be complimentary. In “The Poet’s Alle 
gory,” Middleton definitely draws a line between himself 
and the realists who have “messages” and “ missions” t 
improve mankind, by exposing the ugliness of life and the 
manifold evils of human nature :— 

“‘ But of what use are you, then, if it be not to rouse in 
us the discontent that is alone divine. Would you have me 
go fat and happy, listening to your babble of kingfishers and 
cuckoos, while my brothers and sisters in the world are 
starving? ”’ said the baker. , 

“If you have no news to give me, why should I pay for 
your songs? I want to hear about my neighbors, about thei? 
lives, and their wives, and their sins. There’s the fat baker 
up the street—they say he cheats the poor with light bread. 
Make me a song of that and I’ll give you some breakfast. 
Or there’s the magistrate at the top of the hill who made the 
girl drown herself last week. That’s a poetic subject,” said 
the tailor. 
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CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS 
| THROUCH THE HEART OF AFRICA 
(Illustrated) By Frank Melland, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L., 


(12s. 64. net) and Edward H. Cholmeley. F.R.A.I. 


“THROUGH THE HEART OF AFRICA” is an account of 4 
remarkably interesting journey from Rhodesia to Egypt, made 
by two officers of the British South Africa Company. Messrs. 
Melland and Cholmeley had long held the opinion that it was 
a pity never to travel home by any but the beaten track of 
trains and mail steamers, and they arranged to devote the 
greater part of their leave to journeying through the heart of 
Africa on bicycles and on foot. In all they travelled 6,000 
miles, a third of which, from North-Eastern Rhodesia to the 
Soudan frontier at Gondokoro, was done almost entirely on 
their bicycles. 


IN SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA. 
(Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net) By J. M. Moubray. F.R.G.8 


The Author (a mining engineer) spent much of his time in 
| visiting new districts in what was, in many cases, almost 
unknown country. His chapters deal with varying subjects 
| of great interest: Ancient and Modern Gold Mines—The 
Natives: their Legends and Superstitions—Hunting—Shooting 
| Buffalo—On the Spoor of an Elephant—Sleeping Sickness— 
The Great Swamps—and The Congo. It must be borne in 
mind that this record is that of one who has lived year in 
year out among the natives of those little-known climes, and 
not merely the impressions of a passing traveller. The 
illustrations are reproduced from excellent photographs taken 
by the Author. 


| HISTORY OF LONDON (10s. 6d. net) 4H. Douglas Irvine 


“The book is written in a bright and fresh spirit which 
marks it off from a mere compilation of what has been 
gathered before. It will help the reader to an intelligent 
view of many difficult points in history, and therefore it will 
be welcomed as a satisfactory addition to the large mass of 
London literature.’’—Atheneum. 


| THE GATEWAY OF SCOTLAND (10s. 6d. net) A. G. Bradley 
Of East Lothian, Lammermoor, and the Merse. 
| Illustrated with Coloured Plates by A. L. CoLuIns. 


The country between Berwick and Edinburgh with which 
the book deals is as a whole the most historically interesting 
region in the northern kingdom; it is very ably dealt with 
by Mr. Bradley. The illustrations are excellent. 


TWO SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF MEDIAVAL 
HISTORICAL STUDY (5s. net) Margaret F. Moore, M.A. 


With Preface by HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., University 
Reader in Palwography and Early Economic Sources. 
description of the Medieval Historical Classes at the 
London Schoel of Economics; also a classified list of 
works relating to the study of English Paleography and 
Diplomatology, and a classified list of works relating to 
English Manorial and Agrarian History from the earliest 
times to the year 1660 
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CONSTABLE’S LATEST 6s. NOVELS. 
ROSE OF THE GARDEN Katharine Tynan 
| This book is the true story of Lady Sarah Bunbury and 
| Lady Sarah Cadogan, whose romantic union—they were 
| married in childhood to cancel a gambling debt—is well 


known. It gives a good picture of the eighteenth century 
| London and Court life, and is touching and very human. 


| LOST FARM CAMP Henry H. Gibbs 


In this exciting and brilliantly told story David Ross, a 
young man from the City, goes into the Maine Woods and finds 
there love and adventure and a red-blooded life that will stir 
the reader’s own blood. From beginning to end it is full 
of *the breath of the deep pine woods, and the reader of it 
is brought to feel the tingling air of the deep forest and to 
hear the rushing of swift mountain streams. 


THE SQUIRREL CACE Dorothy Canfield 
“The author’s grip and portrayal of character are extra- 


ordinary, and the story takes high rank in contempora 
fiction.” —Pall Mall Gazette. ? — 


A HOOSIER CHRONICLE Meredith Nicholson 


A Hoosier Chronicle’ stands out as exceptional among 

modern novels. . .. The author's resolute sincerity 

| ives depth and originality to a situation that has been 
falsified again and again. A very fine story.” 


—Atheneum. 
JESSIE BAZLEY 


Bernard Capes 


the story of Jessie Bazley is told with all the cunni 
& fine artist.’"—Pall Mall Gazette. - nning of 


THE SILENT VALLEY Harriet C. Pemberton 


| | “There is a great deal of attractiveness about this story 
| and its characters.”—Observer. 


|THE CITY OF LIGHT 3rd Impression W. L. George 
| EVE 


| 
THE PANEL Ford Madox Hueffer 
| ORDER SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
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The Last Roses of Summer 





SUNSHINE SKETCHES 
OF A LITTLE TOWN. 


By Stephen Leacock. Author of “Literary 
Lapses,” ‘* Nonsense Novels,” etc. 3S. 6d. net. 


Mr, Leacock has fairly surpassed himself with ‘‘ Sunshine 
Sketches.’ The Canadian Mark Twain gives us the 
funniest volume of recent years. It is very unlikely that 
we have in the century’s literature a more humorous 
character than Jos. Smith, with the “solemn, inexpressible, 
unreadable face of the heaven-born hotel keeper,” and 
his two hundred and eighty pounds of solid flesh, encased 
in clothes which make him look like an “overdressed 
pirate.” [Ready July 16th. 


THE NEW HUMPTY- 
DUMPTY. 


By Daniel Chaucer. 
Life Limited.” 6s. 


Mr. Chaucer's knowledge of literature and life is extra- 
ordinary. The plot is very up-to-date and deals with 
an attempt en the part of a curious clique of people to 
restore an exiled young monarch to the throne of his 
fathers. Many readers will put living names to the 
principal characters. This brilliant book scintillates with 
wit and wisdom. [Ready July 9th. 


Author of “The Simple 


III. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL 
AT THE DURBAR. 


By Shelland Bradley. 6s. 


Mr. Bradley is well known for his “Adventures of an 
A.D.C.,” **An American Girl in India,” *‘ The Doings of 
Berengaria,” ete. This is the only novel to contain a 
complete account of the Durbar, and very picturesque it 
is. A delightful love story colours the book, and the 
principal cheracters are admirably drawn. 


[Ready July 12th. 
CLARA. 


By Neil Lyons. Author of “Sixperny Pieces,” 
‘* Cottage Pie,” ‘‘ Arthur’s,” ete. 6s. 


Mr. Neil Lyons is so well known for his tales of mean 
streets—indeed he has no superior in his art—that there 
is no need to emphasize his qualities. It only remains for 
us to herald the approach of ‘‘ Clara.” 

[Ready July 23rd. 


THE BEST NOVELS. 


GRIT LAWLESS (6s.) F. E. Mills Young 
THE BARMECIDE’S FEAST (3s. 6d. net) John Gore 
THE LAST RESORT (6s.) F. Prevost Battersby 
ELSIE LINDTNER (3s. 6d. me?) Karin Michaelis 
Author of ‘‘ The Dangerous Age.” 
THE TOMBOY & OTHERS (3s. 6d. net) 
H. B. Marriott Watson 
Margaret Westrup 
M. P. Willcocks 


SW 








ELIZABETH IN RETREAT (6s.) 
WINGS OF DESIRE (6s.) 
and 
AT THE SIGN OF THE REINE PEDAUQUE 
By Anatole France (6s.) 
With an Introduction by W. J. Locks. 

“This book is a masterpiece; it is a work of the finest humour; 
it is intensely human; its creative power and characterisation 
equal to the very best of Sterne and Dumas. .. . It is a 
stronger and more brilliant book than ‘The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard.’ It is a wonderful book . . it is great.”—Mr. 
ROBERT BLATCHFORD in the Clarion. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF 
TRANSLATIONS FROM ANATOLE FRANCE. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, LONDON & NEW YORK. 
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The poet, however, will only sing his “ wonderful songs 
of the grass that is so green, and of the sky that is so blue,”’ 
and the magistrate, before whom he is brought as a 
rogue and vagabond, merely frowns and says, “I knew that 
before.” The allegory, as is the way of allegories, is rather 
one-sided ; but it serves its purpose of declaring that the 
“poet's and dreamer’s ”’ vision conquers realms no less “ real”’ 
in their beauty and joy than is the world of prosaic fact. 
Mr. Arthur Machen, who contributes an introduction to the 
volume, emphasises the element of “ mystery” in Middle- 
ton’s tales, asserting ‘‘man is so made that all his true 
delight arises from the contemplation of mystery, and, save 
by his own frantic and invincible folly, mystery is never 
taken from him; it rises within his soul—a well of joy 
unending.”’ 

It is well that this truth should be stressed in an 
age which has crippled the imagination by an excess of 
scientific fact and utilitarian practice; but we do not find 
that Middleton was more of a mystic than nine out of ten 
poets. His quality seems to rest in his admirable instinct 
for clothing a poetic idea in the dress of fantasy, or of a 
dream-mood, and admitting just so much of the light of 
every day as will sustain the vision. His finest story, ‘‘ The 
Ghost-Ship,” perfect in its clear coloring, firm outline, and 
in the fine detailed richness of its workmanship, has nothing 
of that hazy or nebulous atmosphere in which your mystical 
mind commonly delights. The fantastic idea on which the 
story is built is so original, and the author’s craftsmanship 
so cunningly seconds his imagination, that it is likely “ The 
Ghost-Ship” will preserve Middleton’s name to posterity 
when his other work is forgotten. Yet the idea itself, like 
all good ideas, has the merit of supreme simplicity. Since 
ghosts, we are told, revisit the glimpses of the moon, why 
should not these have a special, favored haunt, where they 
can always enjoy a ghostly semblance of their old earthly 
activities? The pretty, old-fashioned little village of Fair- 
field, “lying near the Portsmouth Road, about half-way 
between London and the sea,’’ according to the rustic, John 
Simmons, who tells the tale, ‘is a place where we let ghosts 
come and go, and don’t make any fuss ; and, in consequence, 
Fairfield is the ghostiest place in England.” The rustics 
have grown so accustomed to queer things that it does not 
seem queer to them that “ three packs of ghost-hounds should 
hunt regularly through the season, and blacksmith’s great- 
grandfather be busy all night shoeing the dead gentlemen’s 
horses.” Not that the villagers mixed much with the 
ghosts at any time, since “it isn’t our way to meddle in 
things that don’t concern us’’; but still, where nearly every 
house could boast of its ancestral spirit visitants, it is 
natural that their descendants in the flesh should take a 
kindly interest in the habits and ways and behavior of their 
great-great-grandfathers, great-uncles, and all the rest of 
their ghostly kinsfolk. With the audacity that is akin to 
genius, Middleton takes in a stride the gulf that separates 
the material from the spiritual world, and settles that since 
we creatures of corporeal reality have spiritual perceptions, 
the converse holds true, and the spirits themselves 
have corporeal perceptions, not to speak of earthly 
belongings ? 

So, indeed, argues the landlord of ‘‘ The Fox and 
Grapes,’’ at Fairfield, when, after the great storm in 
the spring of ’97, the year of the second Jubilee, he finds 
that a ghost-ship has been blown up from Portsmouth in 
the tempest, and landed in his turnip-field. There is no 
doubt that the ship is a ghost-ship, for it is “such a ship 
as no man had seen on the water for three hundred years, 
let alone in the middle of a turnip-field—all painted black 
and covered with carvings, with a great bay window in the 
stern, and a crowd of little black cannon on deck and 
looking out of her port-holes.”” But, on the other hand, 
when Simmons and the landlord go up to her and touch her 
side, they find it “as hard as a real ship.” ‘I should say 
it’s a betwixt and between,” says the landlord, puzzling 
over it ; and he adds, ‘“ Now, there’s folks in England would 
call that very curious. All the horses in Fairfield won’t 
move her out of my turnips.’”’ It is, indeed, the ship of no 
less a ghost than Captain Bartholomew Roberts, who now 
appears on deck, “dressed in a black uniform, set out with 
rusty gold lace,” and owns that he has put in for recruits, 


but appears to have “brought her rather far up the har- 
bor.” 
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The landlord is a bit upset at the coolness of the | 
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captain’s attitude. “I don’t want to be unneighborly,” he 
says, “but I wish you hadn’t brought your ship into my 
field. You see, my wife sets great store on these turnips,” 
But Captain Bartholomew Roberts is a spirit well accus. 
tomed to the ways of women, and he pacifies the landlord’s 
wife by sending her the gift of a great gold brooch. { 
the ghost-ship stays on amid the turnips, and, since it js 
Jubilee time and there are great doings at Fairfield, 
“nobody had much time to bother about it.” “Landlord, 
he saw his tenant once or twice when he was hoeing his 
turnips, and passed the time of day, and landlord’s wife 
wore her new brooch to church every Sunday.”’ But as time 
goes on the people begin to notice the change for the worse 
that has come over their village ghosts. Most respectable 
young fellows come home late at night the worse for 
liquor, singing outrageous songs, and stumble upstairs, to 
the consternation of the occupiers. A ghost-wagon is seen 
jolting down to the ship occasionally with a lading of rum. 
Things grow so bad that the parson intervenes, and inter. 
views Captain Bartholomew Roberts, who promises to put to 
sea the following night. He does so, and here comes the 
imaginative gem in this delightful web of humorous fancy. 
The ghost-ship carries off with her, not only a great company 
of village ghosts, but a half-witted lad “ who didn’t know 
the difference between a man and a ghost, poor innocent!” 
‘Years pass, and, one day, who should be seen on the Ports- 
mouth road but this same daft lad, “with a great, rusty 
cutlass hanging to a string at his waist, and his face tattooed 
all over in fine colors.”’ But little can be got out of him, 
save a tale of an island called “The Basket of Flowers,” 
where the sailors were teaching their parrots to swear when 
a Spanish ship was seen outside the harbor, and straight- 
way the pirate’s ship was manned and sailed out to fight. 
3ut the village ghost-lasses are still left to bewail their 
lovers, who have sailed away on the ghost-ship, and never 
return. 

The freshness and originality of this charming tale 
lie not in any atmosphere of mystery, but in reducing the 
supernatural to terms of homely feeling. The author has 
contrived with much artistic subtlety to substantiate his 
fantastic vision through the mouth of an honest simpleton, 
and once the first shock of the unexpected is past every fresh 
touch confirms and strengthens the humorous illusion. 
Middleton is fond of the theme of the quick and the dead 
coming together on the plane of earthly interests, and in 
‘The passing of Edward ” and ‘‘ On the Brighton Road” 
he excites most skilfully our apprehension of the ‘ beyond 
world.’’ In ‘‘ Shepherd’s Boy ”’ he has created a little idyll 
exquisite in its poignant restraint. The narrator, a wander- 
ing tourist, tells us how he encountered a downland shep- 
herd, a vacant-looking man, who accosts him, saying, ‘‘ You've 
come up from the valley; perhaps you’ve seen my boy?” 
In the next hill village the tourist learns how this same 
shepherd one misty night had taken a glass too much, and 
had driven his sheep towards a dangerous chalk-pit, and how 
his son in trying to stop them had been carried over the 
edge in their rush and had broken his neck. ‘‘ Shepherd's 
a bit spotty now, and most times he thinks the boy’s still 
with him, and there are clever folk who’ll tell you that 
they’ve seen the boy helping shepherd’s dog with the sheep,” 
is the laconic ending. ‘‘ Children of the Moon ” and “ Fate 
and the Artist ’’ reveal a fine blend of tenderness and irony, 
and “ The Bird in the Garden,”’ a tragedy seen through the 
eyes of a little child, has a primitive emotional force that 
recalls Stephen Crane. In nearly all the stories the style 8 
curiously perfect in its quiet naturalness, though it is not 
a style characterised by any special creative originality. It 
would have been interesting to see what artistic effects 
Middleton would have produced with a larger canvas ; but, 
alas! his death makes any suppositions idle. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Views and Reviews.” By Sir Harry JOHNSTON. 
& Norgate. 3s. 6d. net.) 


( Williams 


Tue energetic author, explorer, and former administrator 
tells us that this collection of essays represents the outlook 
of an anthropologist. That is certainly true, at all events 
of all the essays but one. For in treating each subject he 
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goes down to the bedrock of anthropology—the origin, 
growth, and intermixture of the races concerned—and in 
some cases the mere science of anthropology might be sup- 
posed his main interest. But that is not really so. In 
examining each question as it arises, he is “ thinking 
imperially.’’ He has a practical and immediate object in 
view. He is bringing the science of anthropology to bear 
upon the problems of Empire. Not of our own Empire 
alone, but of the development and diffusion of nearly all the 
great races of the world. The volume may almost be called 
a handbook to the problems of Imperial politics. We may 
not always agree with the author’s personal conclusions or 
advice. In certain cases we strongly disagree. But here, 
at all events, we find the problems stated definitely and with 
personal knowledge. Two of the essays deal with Ireland 
(we believe Sir Harry is a Londoner by birth, but he writes 
of Ireland with knowledge and sympathy, though it is rather 
a “ Broadbent ’’ sympathy, and his suggestions on the Gaelic 
revival will not be acceptable to sternly patriotic Irishmen). 
Three deal with the problems of Germany, and their know- 
ledge and breadth of view make them specially valuable at 
the present time. One deals with “ Europe, North Africa, 
and Islam,’’ chiefly in regard to the Morocco question, and 
it illustrates the author’s well-known distrust of 
Mohammedanism as the unprogressive religion. There are 
other essays on more purely racial problems and the difficult 
questions involved in “the rise of the native.” Lastly 
comes an eloquent plea for the preservation of the wild life 
of beasts, birds, and plants against the onslaughts of 
fashion, “collectors,” and the brutal butchers of both sexes 
who emulate Mr. Roosevelt and even surpass him. Small 
as the’volume is, it gives a wide picture of the present 
world as it has developed from its early history, and as we 
have said, it sets forth the larger problems now demanding 
the solution of the chief races of both hemispheres with 
clearness and first-hand knowledge. 


* * 7 


“The Life-Boat and Its Story.” 


sy Nort T. METHLEY. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Recent events have turned public attention to the life- 
boat, and in Mr. Methley’s volume we have the history of 
its development, descriptions of the various forms it assumes, 
and remarks upon its utility. Mr. Methley is mainly con- 
cerned, not with the boats carried by sea-going vessels for 
use in an emergency, but with those that are stationed on 
the coast, and put to sea for the rescue of the passengers 
or crews of distressed vessels. In this country, by far the 
greater number of these are provided by the Royal National 
Life-Boat Institution. Our life-boats differ from those of 
most other countries in being much heavier, those of Ger- 
many and the United States, in particular, being remark- 
able for their lightness. In the latter country, the whole 
of the service is under Government control, and, though the 
number of stations is the same as ours, the cost is ten times 
as much. Canada, with a somewhat similar system, has 
an efficient service at a greatly reduced cost. Mr. Methley’s 
book has a store of information about life-boats of all types, 
as well as about many other apparatus for saving life at sea. 

* * * 


“The Classic Point of View: A Oritical Study of Paintings.” 


sy KENYON Cox. (Werner Laurie 6s. net.) 


A FRANKLY non-revolutionary theory of art is so rarely 
met with nowadays in print that Mr. Cox’s treatise on 
‘“The Classic Point of View’? may almost be welcomed 
as a novelty; for he is an unabashed, albeit a well-in- 
formed, conservative. ‘‘ The Classic Spirit,’”’ he explains, 
“is the disinterested search for perfection; it is the love 
of clearness and reasonableness and self-control; it is, 
above all, the love of permanence and continuity. It seeks 
not merely to express individuality or emotion, but to 
express disciplined emotion and individuality restrained 
by law and it loves to steep itself in tradition.”’ 
But who does he claim for classicists? Rousseau and Corot, 
and ‘ that one who was considered the most revolutionary 
of all, Jean Francois Millet! ’’ So one quickly perceives that 
classicism to Mr. Cox is not merely the dry formulas of 
Jacques Louis David, or even of Ingres; it is a wide 
and deep net into which he would draw all the schools, 
except the most advanced. For the latter, indeed, the 


| 
| 
| 





names of which he can hardly trust himself to utte 
he has nothing but denunciation ; the undiscipline of Post. 
Impressionists, Futurists, and such-like “‘ modern savages" 
is anathema to him. Even of Whistler and Gustay 
Moreau, 
of their success and failure seem to me symptomatic 
of the disease of nineteenth-century art.” However 
his indictment of these artists is not altogether happy, 
‘“‘ How pitifully slight is the production of either compared 
to the magnificent fecundity of those old masters who, 
secure in the possession of a sound tradition and assured 
of a constant demand for what they could do, poured forth 
masterpiece after masterpiece with the ease of a fruit-tree 
bearing good fruit!’’ What have fecundity and a constant 
demand got to do with great art? 
* * < 

“The Pacification of Burma.” By Sir CHARLES CrostHwarty, 

(Arnold. 16s. net.) 

Uprer Burma was joined to British India in 1885, 
thirty-three years after the lower portion had been annexed 
by Dalhousie. To Sir Charles Crosthwaite, as the first head 
of the new province, was entrusted the task of establishing a 
British system of administration as, one by one, the districts 
were cleared of the guerilla bands and brought within the 
sphere of civil rule. We are not given in this book a survey 


" or picture of the Burmese and their institutions, the author 


having preferred to confine himself, for the most part, to 
a detailed record of the military operations and the sub. 
sequent settlement of the country. Only now and again do 
we get glimpses of the remarkably interesting peoples 
inhabiting the varied regions between the Bay of Bengal and 
the Chinese frontier. Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s attitude is 
that of strict official orthodoxy, with occasional unconscious 
slips of a rather amusing kind. Thus, while the anti-opium 
party in England is attacked, and emphatic endorsement js 
given to the opinion that ‘‘ where opium is cheap the people 
are healthy and stalwart and the women are fruitful,” the 
reader is left to draw his own conclusion from such remarks 
as these :— 

“The only laws that will preserve the Burmans from the 
evils of opium and alcohol and other drugs are the teachings of 
Buddha.”’—(p. 44.) 

‘*Tt was open to anyone to put up his hut in any village 
in lower Burma wherever he could find room. There was no 
one to say him nay, even if he were a gambler, an opium- 
eater (!), or a notorious evildoer, living by theft and robbery.” 
—(p. 22.) ; 

The book is full of the material of history, and is 
provided with maps and some excellent illustrations. 

* * s 
“The Full Recognition of Japan.” By Ronerr P. Porte. 

(Frowde. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Porter has paid two visits to Japan to report on 
her economic conditions, and those of the countries within 
her sphere of influence. His second visit, made in 1910, 
completely dispelled from his mind the fiction of “the 
changeless East,’”’ and any reader of his book ewill agree 
with him that political and industrial development has 
wrought a great change in Japanese life within the past 
few years. Mr. Porter’s book gives a detailed account of the 
economic progress of the Japanese Empire to 1911, and 
the facts and figures it contains have been obtained from 
official sources. It is impossible in a short notice to d 
more than draw attention to a book which is of the highest 
value to all who have commercial dealings with Japan, 48 
well as to the many others who follow with interest the 
commercial developments of the Far East. Those who know 
Mr. Porter’s work in editing the “Progress of Nations 
series will need no further guarantee that all the salient 
facts and figures are to be found within the present volume. 

* x & 
The Monthly Reviews. 

Tus principal political articles in the current monthiy 
reviews are: “ Home Rule,’ by Lord Courtney of Penwith, 
who is prepared to “accept the defeat of the Home Rule 
Bill this year as certain,” and anticipates several change 
in the Government measure before the question is settled, 
in the “Contemporary Review”; Mr. Arthur Baumann $ 
review of Lord Hugh Cecil’s book on Conservatism, and Sir 
George Arthur’s defence of Lord Kitchener's Egyptian 
administration, in the “ Fortnightly” ; “The Outlook from 


he observes that “the nature and degree’ 
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The waren Co., Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N. W. 


0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED. 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial  /?. > for a few youn ag 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. remium require 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, A, mM, on y to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. a 








THE ETHICAL - CHURCH, Ques Road, Bayswater. 
DR. STANTON COIT 


will speak as follows: 
oney. July 7th, lla.m.: “ Mr. ,Hardy’s Tess of the Durbervilles”; 
p.m.: “The Next Keligion.” 
Wedvesday, July 10th, 8.30p.m.: “ Shakespear and the Ethics of the 
Family; II.—‘ Othello and his Wife.’ 
Friday, July 12th, at 5.30 p.m. (Service for the Ethical Study of the 
Bible): “‘The Second Isaiah.’ 
All Seats Free. 


SITUATION WANTED. 








\* ERTISER, pony 33, with fifteen years’ experience, insur- 
ance, banking and secretarial work, desires responsible position in 
any suitable capacity. Highest seferenese. —Write, 1. D. H., c/o Crossley 
& 0o., Ltd., 57a, Coleman Street, » 
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Prudential Assurance eis 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
Invested Funds - . . : £80,000,000 


| Claims Paid - : - - - £94,000,000 


WHY PAY RENT? The City Life under its “IDEAL” policy plan 
enables policy holders to reap the benefit of their investment 
DURING THEIR OWN LIFETIME, and in the event of premature 
death to leave their legal representative in possession of a comfort- 
able house, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance 
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CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, EC. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Directur. 
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Australia,” by the Hon. James Alexander Hogue, in which 
the hypothetical menace to that Continent from Germany, 
Japan, and its own labor troubles, is investigated; an 
authoritative reply to the Colonial editor of “Le Temps” 
concerning “ The ‘ Truth’ about the Franco-German Crisis,”’ 
by Mr. E. D. Morel; and a reply by Mr. Jesse Collings, 
M.P., to the Marquess of Lincolnshire’s article on “ Rival 
Land Politics’’ in the June issue, in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century and After”; Dr. E. J. Dillon’s “ An Anglo-Turkish 
Entente,” Mr. Swift MacNeill’s “ Church Disestablishment 
in Ireland and in Wales,’’ and “The Economics of the 
Insurance Act,’? by Mr. G. W. Gough, in the “English 
Review.” The literary or historical articles are not, on the 
whole, of conspicuous interest. In the “ Fortnightly,” Mr. 
Edmund Gosse writes on ‘‘ Rousseau in England in the 
Nineteenth Century,”’ tracing the decline in popularity which 
the philosopher’s works suffered during the first three 
decades in part to the hostility of Burke, in part to the 
Puritan reaction following the licentious coarseness of the 
Georgian Age; while “The Coming of Bonaparte,” by Lord 
Rosebery, which was originally written as a preface to the 
“Nelson” edition of M. Vandal’s “ L’Avénement de Bona- 
parte,” when it appeared in a French translation, is given 
first place in the same review. The “ Nineteenth Century” 
contains a reply, by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, to the “ Edinburgh 
Review's” article on Mr. R. H. Hutton’s book on Cardinal 
Newman; Miss, Ethel Clifford, Mr. John Masefield, and 
Mr. W. W. Gibson contribute poems to the “ English 
Review,” where also Mr. Cecil Sharp’s “The Folk-Song 
Fallacy ” (a reply to Mr. Ernest Newman), Mr. John Gals- 
worthy’s “Meditation on Finality,’” Mr. Henry Savage’s 
appreciation of the lately dead poet, Richard Middleton, 
Mr. Walter Sickert’s ‘“‘ Mural Decoration,” and an admirable 
South American study, “A Page of Pliny,” by Mr. R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, are among the best things in the 
number. 
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Since the turn of the year the market has been very 
busy paying off the Bank, and loans will all have been 
repaid next Monday. But it is evident from the Bank 
return that there will not be much margin over, and conse- 
quently it is not surprising that discounts have shown a 
firm and hardening tendency. The Stock Markets have 
been quiet, though a good investment business is reported 
in some directions. The main feature just now is the excess 
of new issues which it has Leen impossible to place. Under- 
writers are still heavily burdened, and a period of rest is 
badly needed. 

BALTIMORE AND WALL STREET. 

The great event of the week has, of course, been the unani- 
mous nomination—after an exciting contest at the Baltimore 
Convention—of Governor Woodrow Wilson. The fact that 
all sections of the Democratic Party are prepared to work 
for him, and the further fact that he is in himself a very 
strong candidate, make it highly probable that he will be 
elected. The question for investors in American securities 
will now be: What effect would the Presidency of Woodrow 
Wilson have upon the stock markets? It must be premised 
that Governor Wilson has proved at Princeton, as President 
of a University, and at Trenton, as Governor of New 
Jersey, that he has honesty and capacity in administration, 
besides political skill and oratory. Wall Street and Wall 
Street interests must not expect to get round him, as they 
got round Roosevelt and Taft. There is every reason to 
expect that he will propose and carry a sweeping reduction 
of the Tariff, and that this will be undertaken without delay 
in his first year of office. What effect would such a policy 
have upon the securities in which British capital is invested ? 
We can safely answer as regards railway and shipping shares 





—.. 


that a reduction of the tariff should be very beneficial, 
Anything that makes for freedom of trade increases trade, 
and anything that increases trade increases traffic. A redyo. 
tion of the tariff means an increase of imports, and these 
increased imports will have to be distributed by the railways 
all over the United States. But a reduction of the tarig 
means more. It means a reduction in the cost of living. The 
people of the United States will be able to buy more goods 
in consequence, and this increase of consuming power jg 
bound to give a stimulus to trade. With the exception of 
the Steel Trust and the Harvester Trust, London is not 
much interested in the great industrial trusts and corpora. 
tions of the United States. It is clear that those which haye 
been specially pampered and protected will suffer at first; 
but those which have not had much aid from the tarif 
should benefit by a general reduction in duties. It yil] 
have been noticed that there was no slump in Wall Street 
when Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s success was announced, and 
this proves that the investing public is not alarmed at the 
prospect of seeing him President of the United States. 


Consots aND Home Ratrtways. 
Consols are being kept steady by Sinking Fund pur. 
chases, but the tendency of gilt-edged stocks is still down- 
wards. Irish Land Stock, which is, of course, guaranteed by 


‘the Government, actually yields 33 at the price of 74. The 


Home Railway market has been more cheerful in the last 
few days ; for in spite of the London dock strike the country 
is very prosperous. The half-year traffics were issued 
yesterday, and help us to gauge the effects of the coal strike, 
Nearly all the lines show reductions on the six months, and 
some of these reductions are formidable. The North Eastern 
leads with a decline of £415,000. Then comes the London 
and North Western with £321,000, and the Midland with 
£296,000. It will probably be found that these figures (as 
usual) are exaggerated, and it is certain that large savings 
will have been effected in working expenses. Nevertheless, 
the lines chiefly concerned with the coal fields must have 
suffered, and some dividends are likely to be reduced. 
LucELLUM. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Head Offico—BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 











Assets Exceeds £23,000,000. 


Chairman: 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROTHSCHILD, 6.C.V.0. 





Among the classes of Insurance Business transacted by 
the Company are the following :— 


(1) Life Insurance, with and without Profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate 
Duties. 

(2) Fire Insurance of every description. 

(3) Insurances to cover Loss of Rent, Interest and 
Profit consequent upon Fire Damage ” 
property. 

(4) Marine Insurance. 

(5) Burglary, Theft, and Plate-Glass Insurance. 

(6) Accident, including Personal Accident, Moto 
Car and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 


Fidelity Guarantee and Sinking Fund Policies #* 
alse granted. 


Applications for Agencies are entertained, and Pr0- 
spectuses with other papers may be had on written o 
personal application. 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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is the finest material there is for 


the upholstering of furniture, etc. 


Many large hotels are using it in preference to leather, 
because, whilst it has the exact appearance of leather, 
it is more durable and more economical. 

Other points in favour of Rexine are: it is water 
and stain proof : it is germ-proof ; it can be washed 
when soiled. And it costs only one quarter the 
price of leather. 

When buying furniture or having your suite re- 
upholstered insist on seeing samples of Rexine. 
Your furnishing house will supply you with them. 


Rexine is equally good for the upholstering of Motor-cars. 
carriages, mail-carts. etc., and for the binding of books, ete. 


British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co. Limited, 
HYDE, near MANCHESTER. 
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The July number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
contains the following articles :— 
HOME RULE By LORD COURTNEY OF PENWITH 
ONEMAN ONE VOTE, AND ONLY ONE VOTE 
By JOSEPH KING, 
GERMANY AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 
SWEDENBORG : THE SAVANT AND THE SEER 
By SIR WILLIAM BARRETT, F.R.S. 
DANNUNZIO AS A RATIO POET 
By L. COLLISON MORLEY 
THE BREAKING UP OF LANDED ESTATES 
By ELLIS W. 
THE PROBLEM BEFORE ANGLO-JEWRY 
THE OTHER FREE Leen“ Ww 
by J. :. 
CATASTROPHES IN NATURE 
By the Rev. ROBERT CHRISTIE 
THE FOREIGN LEGION By REGINALD D’ARCY-IRVINE 
FIFTY YEARS OF CONTINUOUS CORN GROWING 
By MARCUS WOODWARD 
FINLAND’S WOMEN DEPUTIES —_ THEIR WORK 
By V. PALEN-KORDES 
By Dr. E, J. DILLON 


M.P. 


DAVIES, M.P. 
By ARONIDES 


LROBERTSON-SCOTT 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
UTERARY SUPPLEMENT 
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LONDON: 


THE CONTEM PORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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No, lL. NOW READY. 4d. NET. 
Light on Oriental and African World-Problems. 


An informative Monthly Review of 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, ART, COMMERCE. 
OPINIONS & ARTICLES by the Groshest Thinkers. 
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Read the Views of :— 




















Edited by DUSE MOHAMED. 


You cannot be well-informed unless you read the 


“AFRICAN TIMES AND ORIENT REVIEW.” 


ORDER AT ONCE from your Newsagent, or from 
the Publishers, Eldon Street House, London, E.C. 
Price 4d. net. 4s. per annum. 
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“ HOTELS @ 





OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Desennien Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Leunges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Roems. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Perters. 


Bedrdom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIEF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


. Thackeray Hotel—*‘ Thackeray, Londons.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—* Bookcraft, London.” 


LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, "hae Square, W.O. 





ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


» HYDROS, 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RgsIDRNCE. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Race Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. vard and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. __ Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 








BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 
. BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ’Phone 4. J. Little. 
CONWAY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOT EL. S. R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROY AL HOTEL (MacGregor’ 8). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss ‘Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central, Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEx. 


THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. - Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL ME TROPOL E. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 





—_. $$ 








1| LLANELLY. 
| CLEVELAND HOTEL. __ J.T. Weaver 
LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres, 


MALVERN. 


HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson, 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 19 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman, 


ATLOCK. 


M 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes), 





SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand 





Terms, £2 








Beautiful scenery, walks, 





SLATEFORD. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 


OFFAT. 


MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC, Dumfries-shire. 
Finest in Scotland. 
Golf (18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Motor-Garage. 


12s. 6d., including Baths. 
PENTRE. 


PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. _W. H. Miles 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 
SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 
massage. Send for Prospectus. Cc. Hawkins, Proprietor. 





GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Geom and stabling. 
’Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 





and drives. Trams to City, 2d. 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. #. 





KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 


‘* Kenworthys.”’ Prespectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. 


For terms apply Manager. 





TENBY. 


BELGRAVE HOTEL, Bags Shore. Overlooking Golf Links 


K. W. Hicks. 





PusuisHine Co., Lt., 
Bank.” 


Sentral 4511. 


Toronto; The 
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WHITBY. 


WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. _T. Newbitt, 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Bread St., Ist-Class anni Tel, 212 
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Tae Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
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Single copies of THz Nation may be obtained from, 
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Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 


Montreal News Co., 386 and 38, 


St. James Street, Montreal. 
U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 
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Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 








HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LAUNCESTON. 


Wanted in September next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, 
qualified to teach Geography, Conversational French, and Class 
Singing. Salary £100, rising by annual increments of £10 to 
2140. Forms of application may be obtained, on receipt of 
¢amped addressed foolscap envelope, from the Head Master, 
Horwell Grammar School, Launceston, to whom all applications 
jhould be sent not later than 20th July, 1912. 

2th June, 1912. 





OWEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. 


ASSISTANT MASTER wanted in September next Age 
#90, graduate in honours, to teach Chemistry, English, and 
Elementary Mathematics. L.C.C. salary scale-—Apply Headmaster, 
Qwen’s School, E.C. 


Sa = SSS Se 


EDUCATIONAL. 


B DMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Mies B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett ) 

Full particulars on application to the Head Mistress. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country Scheol for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
usisted by Miss M. MENNBLL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 











First-Class Modern Commercial 


or Classical Education A L L 
Illustrated 


aff 
T coLLese: Prospectus 


(Reser?) R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaster. 











THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospec- 
tus, address: Principal, BRaCKENHURST, HINDHEAD, Hastemerg, R.S.O. 











MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 


GRAVESEND. 


Heap MistREss ; 

Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
(Sen. Op. Camb. Math. Tripos), 
Assisted by large Resident Staff with 
highest University qualifications. 


A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN. 


A thorough Education given, up to 
standard of London Intermediate and 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, 
Girls prepared for the Universities 

and professions. Special opportunities 
for advanced work in Music and Drawing. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


both for Kindergarten and other Schools. 
New Term will commence on Thursday, September 19. 
For Prospectus and all Particulars, apply to the Head Mistress. 


—— 











Scholarships Examination in July. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School,‘ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 








FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Six University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 


er ee -_— - - —_ 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Fréends). 





For full particulars and for copies of the Prospectus, apply 
to the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES. 
H. LAnG Jonrs, M.A., Headmaster. 








THE 


Saturday Westminster 


This week’s issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 


GAIETY GARDENS, W. 
By Harold Owen. 


THE SECOND GENERATION. 
By Algernon Blackwood. 


SHADOW PICTURES FROM 
DICKENS. 
By “F.C.G.” 


No, XIIl.—Sampson Brass. 


THE CORMORANT. 
By Horace Hutchinson. 


A SPECIAL REVIEW OF THE 
SPRING PUBLISHING 
and of Recently Published Books. 


“F.C.G.” CARTOONS. 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


SIXTEEN PAGES. ONE PENNY. 


SATURDAY WESTMINSTER. July 6. 
Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet Street, E.C. 
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CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH. 





SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION. Crotun 8vo. 


*** A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH ” raises its 
author quite definitely to the front rank 
of living novelists. That human 
emotional touch for which we have, 
secretly, all this time been longing, is 
at length here, and here with so admir- 
able a restraint, so genuine a knowledge 
of the fine possibilities of his art, that 
the whole book is lighted in retrospect 
with a shining, tender glow.” —Standard. 


‘His book is an authentic work of 
art, and we are quietly urging every 
one we know with any taste for life 
or letters immediately to read it.” 

—Ohserver. 

“Mr. J. D. Beresrorp... one of 

the most promising of the new gener- 
ation of writers.”—Daily Chronicle. 


‘There is nothing but praise for the 
... s literary gifts.’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 





“Mr. Beresrorp has unmistakably 
arrived. If we were to consider Mr: 
Arnold Bennett as a safe first class, we 
should have to place Mr. Beresford not 
very far below in the same class. 

—Morning Leader. 


7 WwW hen he has completed his trilogy, 
his ‘Jacop Staut’ should take a place 
amongst the greater figures of English 
fiction.’ —Bystander. 


“The book is an excellent piece of 
work, well designed and well fashioned, 
full of observation of life, both in the 
general and the particular, and full, too, 
of a generous sympathy.’’—Times. 

*** A CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH’ proves 
him to be a creative artist of no common 
order.”’—Westminster Gazette. 


** At all points his literary equipment 


} 


| 


6s. 


is excellent. He has something to ga 
worth saying and a story to tell wo 
telling. For a new novelist’s first 
as we now find, to be only the fired | 
volume of a trilogy which from its con. 
ception challenges comparison with Mr, 
Arnold Bennett’s Clayhanger Series, ig] 
an audacity that is only justified 
success. So far, Mr. Beresford has sue 
ceeded. Nor does one doubt that the 
third volume, dealing with the love and” 
union of Jacob and Betty, will be ag 
least equally successful.” 
—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 


“Tf ‘Jacosp Staun’ 
CANDIDATE FOR TRUTH’ is more brilliang’ 
still. Chapter after chapter spreads 
itself out and we are lost in admiration® 
of the writer who can keep so well up 
to the high standard he has segs 
himself.’”’—Kastern Morning News. 


was brilliant, “A% 


J. D. BERESFORD’S GREAT NOVEL. 


Author of ‘‘ The Early History of Jacob Stahl’’ and ‘‘ The Hampdeashire Wonder ’’ 


Both of which are published by SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd., at Gs. each. 





THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION. 


_ 


“One of the most a 
books of the year. 

—Ladies’ Field 

“Miss Ethel Sidgwick is to 

be congratulated on her third 


delightful 


‘If anyone neglects to make 
acquaintance Harriet 
Clench (‘Herself’) he is 


missing 


with 


rERSEL 


By ETHEL SIDGWICK, 


Author of Promise and Le Gentleman 


more than it 1s at 


novel...a_ very 
story indeed.” 
—Manchester Guardian 


738 ‘a ” ) » 
all wise to miss. Punch. 6s. 
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A ROMANCE OF ORKNEY. 


sitting late to “A pleasing tale of 
* TREASURE oF | P, CR : ‘ . treasure-hunting diversified 
rose with a Soe peoee WIR oo * % eee by love-making.’ 

impression of ™ me (ey 7 , j —A theneume ‘ 
virgin breezes, the sting of i | * Breezy and amusing.” 
spray, of scenes far from d -Times. 
the a Bier Pes crowd, rol- “Delightfully irrespon- 
licking fun, genuinely | é o sible gaiety. One of the 
witty talk, and of the | ‘ mY breeziest and most Teg 
companions hip of some freshing stories we haves 
extremely ples asant, well- read for a long time.’ 

bred, and intelligent Country Lil 
people.” ‘To read it is to em 

Dundee the sea.”’—Darly Mail. 


JOHN 


= After 
finish 
THULE, I 
morning 


By B. D. STEWARD. 


‘*Would delight Mr, Balfour.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


MASEFIELD’S POEMS. 


The Everlasting Mercy. Tie Widow in the Bye Street. 


FIFTH THOUSAND. SECOND THOUSAND. 
From a Review by LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE in the 


6s. 


Advertiser. | 

















Manchester Guardian. 

look further than Mr. Masefield’s diction to find a sufficient reason for the extraordinary interest his 
recent poetry has excited. For an unquestionable achievement of just the kind of diction which modern poetry has been long 
requiring is the first notable thing in ‘“ The Everlasting Mercy,” and, perhaps, more notable in “‘ The Widow in the 
Bye Street.” The second poem is the larger affair of the two.” 


* One neel not 


Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Each crown 





TREACHEROUS GROUND © 


By JOHAN BOJER, 


THE WOMAN WONDERFUL 


> y 7 J nl 7 
sy WILFRED HEMERY. 6s. 
: ; i Author of ‘‘ The Power of a Lie.” 6s. 
“We do not hesitate to pronounce this book one of the 
best novels of the year.”—Cambridge Review. ‘A wonderful character ’"—Daily Telegraph. 
Punch. ~ a2 power. ‘ Treacherot 
Ground’ Daily News. 


‘* A masterpiece that must survive in the memories 
those fortunate in reading it.’—Dundee Advertiser. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 


“PHE NATION,” with which is incorporated ‘“‘The Speaker,” printed for the Proprietors by THE NATIONAL PREss Ee IMITED, Whitefrfars House,Lon@ 
and Published by ‘HE NATION PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED at the Offices, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W C.—SaTurpay, JULY 6, 


study.’ 


author of considerable 
is a very remarkable book.” 


** A first book of considerable promise. 

“Mr. Hemery’s book is 
South Africa. . . We 
next book with much interest. 


real matter about the real 
look forward to Mr Hemery’s 
Manchester Guardian. 
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